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INTRODUCTION OF METHODISM INTO BOSTON. 
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DELIVEBKD AT THE FORMATION OF THE 
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BROMFIELD ST. CHURCH, BOSTON, 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1859, 

BY 

REY. S. W. COGGESIIALL, 

OF THE FUOVIDENCE A>'irUAL COKFKKENCE. 



"O God! wc have heard with our tars, 
Oar fatliers have told u« 
What di-eds thou didst in their days, 
In the days ofold." — Ps-xliv. 1, Noyks' Tjjaus. 
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The whole of this discourse does not appear as delivered. Those portions 
of it which relate to the visits to Boston of Charles Wesley and George 
Whitefield, and of Messrs. Boardman and Black, had been published 
in detached parts, in Zion*s Herald, and the substance of which was then 
extemporized. The whole now appears as originally written. It has been 
composed with care and research ; and although a small, yet I trust will not 
be an unacceptable contribution to the ecclesiastical history of our beloved 
New England, 

The Author. 



raojj ^uo^jsog o^ uo^sep'eqQ uiojj oS^'ss'Bd siq no ^^eH'^O 
uopuoq; 8q'^ pTOoq no paqo'B8jd ^jaq^ou'B osp si ejeqx 
^/uiiq Mo^oj uoxjj} ^[TS-eg; ji ^nq 1 raiq mo^oj U8q:j ^poQ 
aq pjorj eq:^ jj ^ suomido om^ ueaAi^eq eX! ^^-eq Sno^ 
Mojj ^piTSS pu'B ^8^do8d 8q:j ]p o:^un 8rat?o q'Bfqg, puy „ 
: gx *ni^^ ®^^I3 T ^oij s^Ai ^q^i,X J8qo:)oo paqo'eajd s'bai 
qoiqM ^joq^^ouy ,/intq q^m seA'eaqg stq SutSuuq ^sSm 
-oiofai q:^IAv ui-eSB onioo ssapqnop ^^Tjqs ^paas snoioajd 
gutJ'Baq ^q:^8d8aAi pu'B q'^JOj q^eoS ^'Bq'^ ojj „ : 9 -taxxo 
•8 J UIOJJ St ^paj^s uiapg ^qojnqQ s^^jsuqQ ui paqo-eajd 
^auQ '9T8T ^\ uopuo^^ ui peqsqqnd ^oui ojojaq S8i| 
Aiou qotqAV ouirqoA 'b ui ^^ju-b^xo [^ps oj'b ^saqojnqo asaq'^ 
UI paqo-Bajd suouijes Ajoa oq'^ ^ejom si (^-BqAi puy •u'Bui 
-^j'BUipjO'BJ^xa siq:j jo ^mjomaui 'B ojojajoq^j si qoiqAi 
pu^ ^uisipoqpj\[ JO s^aod (^sjg pu^ ,qnio %ox) oqj^ „ 
JO sjaquiaui {-buiSijo 8q:j jo ouo pu'B ^j'Bpqos pjojxQ 
(ju'BSap stq'^ JO ooioa aq:^ q^iAi pepunosaj s'Bq qoiqAi 
qojnqo auo ^Ji'Bdai pooS ut mou pu'B ^pu^B^Sug; Ma^ jo si^ 
-odoj;aui 8q:j ui Suipu'Bjs ^a^C si ajaq'^ ^aouajj '6581 •^'^^^ 
aq'^ UI aogipa inji^ju'Baq (^uasaid aq:j iCq papasjadns SBAi ^t 
^i'^ poo:js %i '9211 ^"^]^ ^ajojaq j'Ba^C aqi i|mq s'bai ^ajn; 
-ouj^js uapooAi ^ure^d ^aSjB^ "b ^aogipa qojnqo Jiaq; pu'B 
^^isiA s/a^sajij^ sap'BqQ ajojaq sj'BaX! om; ^^g^x ^I P^^ 
-nit^suoo s'BAi qotqM ^qaaj^g jamrang ui ^qojnqQ A^uujj 
^os|y -Xa^saj^ sap'BqQ s'b uosiad 'b qons uiaa^sa pu'B 
a'^'Bioajdd'B o^ u'Bui aq'^ (^snf — poijad siq; ^-b pu'B[Sua[ 
Aia^Nj JO si'Buu'B aq^ paujop^ oqAi sj-Bpqos ^u-BSap pu'B 
pauj'Ba[ ^soui aq; jo auo S'bai ajj -qojnqo siq^ jo diqs 
-jo:^g'Bd aq'^ pa^daoo-B p'Bq ujn:^aj siq uo puB ^uoi'i'Buipjo 
joj pu'B|Sua[ o^ auoS P'Bq f iCo^doosidg; pao'Bjquia p'Bq aq 
aaojaq sj'Ba-^ ^-BjaAag 'aSa^ioQ a^'B^ jo jo^oaj aq*^ iCpaui 
-JOJ ^JapuQ Xq'^ouiij^ -Aag; aq^^ s'bm ^auii; siqj ^'b 'aopaj 
s:^ -puB^Sug; Ma^ ui s[|aq jo auiiqo -^|uo aq:^ SuiA-Bq 
JOJ paqsinSui^^stp Suo| s'bai %i -j^aiC ara-BS aq^ pa:joaja 
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stJAi aogip8 qojnqo 8Soq.vi pu\? ^£Zll ^^SjoaQ :jsai^ 
9qj JO uSiBi 8ip UT pe:jn:jpsnoo ^^aoj^s ma^'Bg ui ^ipjnqQ 
s^^sijqQ ^osjY 'tSZT IIR pe^oaja :jou sbm ^joAOAvoq 
^diqsjoAi JO osnoq :juasajd m '9891 ^11 sara-ej^ jo uSiai 
aq^j UI paziu'ogjo sisai put? ^pu'e^Siig; Ma^ ui (jsjg aqi si^Ai 
qoiqAv. ^;aaj:js (^uomajj^ avou ^uoraraoQ ni ^[aduqQ s^Suig; 
ajaAi auii(^ siq:^ ^b uo^sog ni saqoinqo i-Bdoosida; aqx 

•q^ITsaq 
siq JO a^B^s aq^ jo ^nnooo'B no ^^C^draoo o; a^qt'un sBAi 
aq qoiqM q^iM (jnq i iCj^unoo aq:^ ui qo-eaad o^ os['b suot:^ 
-•b;taui q^jm ^saqoinqo aq; jo aaiq'^ jo om:^ ui paqo-uajd 
puB ^s^uapisai a^q-B^joadsaj i-ojaAas if q ssaupui5[ ^-eaaS q^m 
pa^i^aj^j s-BAi aq arai; qoiqAi Suijnp ^/q^uom v wqj{% ajora 
joj ifiBquia-ai o; Suv^miA ^uo^sog ui pauiBuiaj,, ajj 

•jaogjo jiyq^iBj b puB uBratjas a^q-e uv 
SBAi oqM ^a:jx?ra aq; o; ^dtqs puB saA[asraaq; jo iC^ajBs aq; 
JOJ pa;qapui ajaAi ifaq; ^por) japuQ ,;uoi;oui jo asuas 
;noq;tAi ^joog aq; uo 3[unjp p^ap ut'B[ ^sn joj iCjidd^q 
;soui ^p^q SiCup om; ;s'Bt aq; joj ^oqAi ^ui'B;d'BO paqo;ajM 
ajoui puB ^diqs paqo;aJAi jno o;„ ^aq s^Cbs ^/[laAvajBj 
iC;j'Baq b Suippiq „ ^;'i3oq ;o|Td aq; ut umo; o; dn auxBO 
sjaSuassBd aq; puB ifapa^ij^ uj^ -uo^sog ui paAUj-B iCaq; 
q;^g aq; uo puB ^^d'BQ aq; apBui iCaq; pgg jaqiua;dag 

,;spoqs 
JO sSuipunos ^s^Bbs joj jaq;ta SutJji;s uaAa ;noq;tAi 
^paiiBO iCpuanbajj qSnoq; ^;si8| aq; sb ;qSTU x? qons ui 
uaAa 'SuTJOUS iC^i ;nq ^SuTq;iCu'B ;noq'B j|asintq pa^qnoj; 
jaAau ui'o;d'BO aqx ';! uodn s^Boqs aq; ;s'Bd ^padoq aAi 
SB ^qSnoq; ^s^uBg .saSjoar) uo uo;sog uiojj sanSBa| iC;xTS 
;noqB ^ajn;oafuoo iCq 'Suiaq ^aAijp diqs aq; ;a[ puB |tbs 
-uiBui jno japun ^Cb^ a^^ /uiJo;s b sbm ;i , ssajuoo jo^tbs 
B pjBaq aABq j arai; ;sjg aq; si siqj^ '^^91 '^^^S?? 

,;uo;sog joj ^Cba^b 
puB;s o; sjapjo aABS iCia;Bipauiuii aq ^sjao^o siq jo iCuB 



Sui^pisaoo (jnoq^TAV pat? ^ i uostjoj ^p'\ nam oq:^ ^8jns 8q 
oj^ ? ^paqdaj ^ranj siq :fno (jde^s Aiou SaiA^q ai'B^d'BO oqx 
•s5['Be[ aq:^ do'^s o:^ ^[['c OAoq'B puB fsatpu'BO pu-e jo^'bav 
eraos joj pu'B[ oraos o:^ ui :jnd (xj raaq; ajiuboj ^ou pip 
A}9jv^ uomraoo Jiaq; jaq^eqAi ^aopisnoo o:j raiq poSSeq 
^0T\% ^s^nnoooB qoiqAi n^ uq •aS'BiCoA eq; j^t^q joj 
saipu-uo ou p-eq iCaq:^ peuMO oq ^"eq; f uiiq pasiApi? o'^'bui 
siq s-B ^ja:^'BAi jo eioui sp'BoqsSoq 8Ag ui 85['c; o; (joa^Sou 
siq qSnojq:^ ^[[ps J8:)Joqs o; oraoo ^snui iCaq'^ :^T?q:^ f jo^'bav 
JO 80U'BAiO[[B Jtaq^ no 8At[ (jon ppoo Xeq'^ A^Jiq^ os 
uiaq:} ap-Bui qotqAi ^joqi?]; penuT:}uoo qons ui -^no p|oq o:^ 
luaq:^ joj e^qissod %] s-BAi jou i iC^'ennpuoo sdmnd ^q:^ dn 
pasop pui? ^uodn uAiop [pj aui^^uadan:} aq^j :^'Bq:^ f Suisx^ao 
^noq^TAi drand o^ paojoj Smaq ^uo^sog raojj aS'CSS'ed 
jiaq^ UI ja^'BAi aAoq'B diqs aq:^ daa5{ o^ op ppoo iCaq'^ 
jaAa SI? qonui s'b s'BAi ^i :^'Bq'^ paaaqmaraaj aq %vji% i pad 
-do;s ajaAi s^v^i aq'^ ssa^un ^aSuiCoA Jiaq; no paaooid o:^ 
q'^jOAi aiaAi saAq aiaq:^ s-b qonni sb s-bai ()i raiq p[o; pu-B 
^pa^-BAi ^uiq'BO ^-BajS aq:^ o:j -^poq v ui uAiop ara-BO sjo[1'bs 
aq!^ ^aAg (jy -raaqi^ pj-BSaj o:^ 5[anjp oo:^ &vm. aq ^nq 
i Saiujinai joj j'bj (jo; -Bas o; ^no ^oS ajaAi X!aq; ajojaq 
(^jod araos o^ui :^nd o^ ui'B^^d'BO aq^ pajisap ifaqj^ uapun 
ja^TJAV aq:^ daa5[ o:^ a^q'B Saiaq :jnoq;tAi sjnoq I'BjaAas 
Suidmnd panut^uoo SuiAT?q jiaq:^ ^'b ^sjoit-bs aq:^ jo iCjo 
■<^no UM (^13 pauiji3|'B ajaAi aAV ^uoou ^^v ^^}02 ^snSny „ 

,;raiq o^iqja 
0% l^'Bubs JO sdnind jaq^ia iCjap pui? ^qo:jaj'js aq; aodn 
;qSiu pu-B ^-Bp daa^s ppoo ^asop siq ;oS SuiA'Bq ^ui'B^jd'BO 
jatdd-Bq juq 'Vl^]^ 'i'^ ^s6j iC^pjisq j ^^qSiu suou'^sadraa; 
^ssai^saj 'B jayB,, ^aq sX'bs ,'h^2Z 'JsnSny„ -os ajoni 
||i(js ure^d-BO a^q-Bjastm aq:^ pui? ^iCq:jJOAi'Basan o:^inb s'bai 
diqs aqx •^uaj'Bdd'B ifipjuttid aui-Boaq uop'Bn^is sno 
-pjad Jiaq:^ q^uoin aq; jo pua aq; spj-BMo; puB ^;no sXBp 
Avaj TJ ;nq uaAa ^jaq^isaAi pi?q XjaA q^m ;ani iCaqj^ 



'9211 «! 
qn[0 oq^ jo Jaqraom b emuoaq oqAi *pi»^»5iqAV '^K J^ P!^* ®Q -'^^^ ouibs 9q; puy uaq 
-maiu iiunSfiao nv sbm Xaisa^v soiatiqo qoiq^i Jo puB *6SZI «! PJOJ^O ^^ tt qi^lO -^IPOO 
9qX 1) JO uopBuiJOj eq; uiojj pa^Bp si uisipoq^dj^ jo esu oqj :jBq; iCidai j sjq; ox *arai) 
eiq; IB ^sipoq^ai^ b pajopisuoo 9q uwo ^aisa^v saiJBqQ laq^aq.vi uoi^sanb Avm quio^ jif 

^;5[unjp puap put? po5['Bu ^jlv^s ^joog uiq^'O oq; 
uodii si3Ai miq jo pijq j ^qSis ;sjg oqj^ •iC|['unni:jiioo Sui 
-j-BOAVs ^^eX! ^SuiiCujcI f [ooj oraos[^JJ^'ulb -uas^unap ^pnjo 
ij i Aiijs jaAa J uiJin iC^^si^aq •^soui oq:^ ^uixj^jdijo eq^ mojj 
o; oag o; um^A^sij on pi?q j ^asjoAv |[j';s s-bai ^'BqjV^ *Sm 
-njoui 9q:j |{i; dae^s q^iAi pa^quoj^ qonuijaAO %oti s'bav pui? 
^s^ooq iCui UT jpsiCui Avojq^ j qoiqAi uo ^^saqo v sijai peq 
if [uo iCui Avou :}nq 1 poq v o:^ui oS o:^ %^vd s^qSiu emos joj 
8m pooioj ^aui uodn Suiiq OA-eq %vt\'\ ^JOAaj puij xng if j\[ 
•j8q;ou'B o; mq-BO ifra ;8^ p'Bq uiB^diJO ^souoq ojj(\ %vji} „ 
^eq Sifi7s ^/punoj j ^ 'pjooej uo soS'Bif oa snoioSu'Bp pu-B 
snon^sadrao:^ ^soni aq; jo auo joj ^if:jjadojd pn-e ajq siq 
p9;;immoo aiou p-eq 9q SuTdae5[ i-eioads osoqAi o; ^ifq^^JOAi 
^'Botc^nxju STq:^ jo aouTJ^ui'onbou oq; o; sn saonpoj^ut snq; 
ejj -ouiAipui ui'B^d^'Q ^^ail'CQ uopno^j diqs aq^ m ^araoq 
JOJ ''0 'g ^uo^sap'BqQ uiojj pati-os aq ^i3iSjoa{) ui sq^juom 
XTS u'Bq(^ ajora jo ifi^^s v jayu ^ggi^l ^qUT ?snSny 

:j.-paonp 
-ojd !^aif s^q qojnqo uiJi'jsijqQ aq:^ qotqAi ja^iJAi uuiifq 
^saug aq^ pu-e ^rasTpoq:^aj\[ jo :^aod aq^ ^uoi^^'Buiinouap aq*^ 
JO japunoj aqi ^ifa^sa^^ uqof jo jaq^^ojq aq:j ^ifajsa^ 
sa^J'cqQ u'Bq; aSi3uosjad t? ssa[ ou sbai ^suisc^un j aq:^ jo 
puTJi aq; JO if^TQ uaan^ aq:^ ^pui^iSajj AV.a^ jo ST[odoJ:^attl 
aq:j jo s;aaj:}S aq; poj; jaAa oqAi ;sipoq;a]/\[ ;sjij aqj^ 

Supsaja^ui put? apiAV siq; uiojj sSuiu'eaiS Maj 'b noif jajjo 
AV.OU pu'B ^sap'B^sqo asaq; SuiuioojaAo ut ppioo j ;'BqAv 
auop ajojajaq; aA^q j -ifpoajjoo puis if [uj; pa;uasajd ji 
^pa;uasajd snq; aq fsntu pu'B ^;iun 'b si ^paptAip si ;i qoiqAv 
o;ut suoT^'Buiuiouap JO if^TSjaAip ^TjajS aq; Suipu'B^sqjuv 



-;ou ^por) JO qojtiqo 8q:j jo iCjo^siq oqj^ •suoipauuoo 
o^qi^jisap s;i ^['B m pafqns Am (juasajd o'\ 8in joj ^pio 
-ijjip -^jaA ^T ap-eni s-eq qoiqM ^uo^sog; jo si'buu'b i'bo 
-psBisapoa aq^ jo ?iqiqxa o^aidraoo pu'B Ji-ej 'b q;iAV (jam 
'\o£ I aA'Bq ^spu-Bq iCui o^ui uo^i'Bj OA'Bq qojqAi raaq; jo 
jaqmnu -^u'b ut jou ^8inn[0A ouo on ui '\vti^ ^:^^JS^JL j 

•aoi^'BUTraouap u'OTJ^(}raj][ eq*^ 
puoiCaq uAiou5[ ^p:^q ^nq si ^uoi^'epojio oAisna^xo ojom i? 
SDAiasop qoiqM pui? ^:5[Ooq aiq'eni'BA siq; ^^q:} ^poj-eoj oq o^ 
ST (jj •Sumj'Be^ JO ^-bds pejouoq-arai^ (j'oq^ jo sjrej):^ oq:^ 
q;iAi paponaoo si ^i n-Bq:). JeqjJnj Xni? ^si[odoj;era siq; jo 
iCjo:^siq oq:^ Sui'^oedsoj uoi^^'Biiijojut on sn spjojj'B ^i (jng; 
•aou'Braoj IS 85{q sp-eej oat^^'bjj'bu s:ji puB ^(juara Smpeaoxa 

JO pu'B ARH'^ ^"BajS JO ifJOAi tJ ST ^OAl^pO SaiUlipA 0M!\ 

m ^aSaipQ pj'OAj'Bjj jo -^jo^sig s/oum^ (juepTsojj 
•spouad Supsaja^uT puB ^u'B:^jodinT :jsoui s;t jo auo so^n:^ 
-T^suoo ^somi^ iCatJuoT^moAag; q^jm uoTpauuoo in ^qojqAV ^ 

^UT-B^JUa; '^'BBJLQ q^JTAV. XBJA :^SB^ JUO JO aSOp Q^} O^ ^(}SBa| 

^-B 'jo 'araT:j ^nasajd aq; o']. UAiop no^jsog jo ^Cjo^stjj aq; 
SuTjq pu'B 'sjoq'B^ pjasn STq anm^uoo |jtav aq %'^i{% padoq 
aq o:^ si ^t pu'B i :^uauI:^J[•Bdap j-BToads sjq m ^uapn:^s a^q 
-'BSTc^lSJapuI (jsoiu "B SI a:5['BJQ; -jj^ ^ng •uoi^'biujojut paau 
:jsoTn BJA ajaqAi :^snf ipTi'^'2lll ui ^'zia — 'suiSaq umo:j 
aq'j JO -^JO^sTq aq:^ jo popad ^u'B:|JodTui pu'B Sui^jsaia; 
-UI (jsoui aq:^ aaaqAi sasop 'jaAoaaoui '^joja sijj -as-BO 
BTW UT s^jo'Bj aq:^ Suuapuaj if^jadoid pu'B -^{pajjoo jo 
'ajojaaaq^ ^pu'B 'sji'Bjg'B I'Boi^s'Bisapoa jo aou-B^jodrai aAi^j 
--Bpj pu'B ajn^'Bu aq:j Sui^'Bpaidd'B -^^jadoid jo a^q'Bd'Boui 
'sd'Bqjad ^si aq 'qoj'Basaj snoiJoqT?^ siq n^ q:jiAi — ^iCapa^^ 
JO Qjvj pac^'Bjqapo siq ui iCaq'^nog o^i — 'suos'Baj ui'B:jjao 
JOJ ^'^ng 'q^oq o:^ aouauiuiojd anp SuiatS jo snojisap 
smaas ajj •su'Baui ou -^g •saS'Buosjad I'Bops'Bisapoa 
puii s^o'Bj poi^s'Bisapoa ajouSi o:^ ?09J5'b :jou saop 'uSis 
-ap JO aou-BJOuSi uiojj jaq;ia ^a5['BJ(j -jj^ '^Cjo^^siq b^jaa. 



0} paiC-BSse oA-cq oqAi SJ^qc^o eraos puis qpjpHH ^^11 
-UQ 'oqqnd oq:^ o:^ iCoi3Se[ oiq'Biq'OA t? si pni? ^paujoouoo 
|['B 0'^ aiqiijipajo e5[T[B si f ^jij 9q:^ jo 8|iC;s c^soqSiq aq:j ui 
ST uoi^noaxo I'BoinBqoam s:^I putj ^paqsq^aqmo pu'B pa^i^j^j 
-stqiT -^[qSiq si ^sa^ou eiq'Biq'BA puu snoidoo q^m poqoijua 
SI 't'otJ8:j'Bni JO snunvsay} ^oojjed is st ^ j •aoui3uiJOjj[ad (jua 
-J8jg:ip ^JOA 'B ST ^paqsi^qnd -^|:ju8oaj ^^Cjo^sijj s,e:5['0JQ; 

rjmjd JO ^no aouis Suo[ uaaq 
os[i3 s'Bq ^j 'QUI 80UIS sja^(^'Bin Sui^joedsaj uoTq.'Biiuoj 
-UT Ql^m ;nq sn spjojj'B :^t :^'Bq^ os f poijad<iCxi?uoi;n|OAajj 
aq; ^1? ^'ziA — ^sa;'Bmm|no iC^jio aq:^ jo iCjo^siq aq^ aiaqAi 
^siif jgo s^T^j ^:jj'Bd (jsoin aq'^ joj ^jaAoaioxu ^puB ^jaAa 
-:^'BqAi suoTsua^jajd iCa-Bja^^i^ ou jo st ^a^sijq ^"eaaS ut paqsq 
-qnd pu'B uaj^jTJAi s'BAi %i ^ng •sia^:}'Bxn I'coi^s'BTsapoa jo Ai 
-['BToadsa pu'B ^iC^io aq^ jo iCjo^siq aq:^ jo pouad ^'Biuopo aq^j 
o'^ Sui^-Bpi s^^o-Bj JO -^Jo^jTSodai atq'Bn^'BA tj st ^i -uoponpojd 
-^Jop'BjST^'BSun pu'B ^oajjadiuT -^jaA -B ST^gggx ut paqsqqnd 
^Xjo^^stjj s^Moug -paonpojd uaaq ^a^C ^ou SBq — uaAa 
^PN^AV -^^N ^H^ P mnuodiua iCj'Bja^q siq^ — suaq^y 
ujapotn siq; jo X!joisTq ua^^TjAi-|iaAi pu'B a^aidraoo y 

•:^uaupuoo STq:^ no iC^io I'BOT^s'Bisapoa :jsoin aq:^ jo 
iCjo^jsiq I'Bops'Bisapoa aq'^ ut ja^d-Bqo :^u'B;JodIUTun ^ou pu^ 
aiT^jua u'B a^n^ji^suoo ||tm %j 'uo^sog o:)ui rasipoq';a]/\r 
JO uoponpoj^juj aq; si uots'booo siq^j joj (joafqns a]/\[ 
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Mark xii. 30 : '' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength." And there is still 
another, preached on board the Simonds, on his outward 
bound passage to Georgia, on Phil. iii. 13, 14 : " Breth- 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended ; but this 
one thing I do ; forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth into those things which are . 
before, I press toward the mark for the prize of my high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." 

" While Mr. Charles Wesley remained at Boston," says 
his able biographer, Mr. Jackson, " the illness he so fre- 
quently mentions, increased, so as to cause great suffer- 
ing, and even to endanger his life. He was attended 
by three or four physicians, among whom were Drs. 
Gibbons and Gardiner, of Boston, and Dr. Graves, of 
Charlestown, who also came to afford him advice ; yet 
for some days he obtained little or no relief At one 
period of his illness he seems to have been apprehensive 
that his end was near; and he states that in his ex- 
tremity he obtained spiritual strength and comfort in 
the use of Pascal's prayer in affliction. As the time of 
embarcation drew near, his friends urged him to give 
up all thoughts of proceeding on his voyage till his 
health was greatly improved. But he was deaf to their 
entreaties, declaring that nothing but death should 
hinder him from fulfilling his charge. He was entrusted 
with important dispatches to the Trustees of Georgia, 
in his official character as secretary to the governor, and 
Indian Affairs ; and he would neither commit them to 
the care of any other person, nor delay the delivery of 
them himself, whatever might be the effect upon his 
own life and health. For nothing was he more remarka* 
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ble than for noble hardihood and daring in all matters 
that concerned his conscience and duty." 

He re-embarked October 25th. But the voyage to 
England proved scarcely less stormy and calamitous 
than had that from Charleston to Boston. But there 
was one happy exception. The drunken, worthless In- 
divine was discharged, and a new captain was shipped 
in his stead, and who appears to have been both intelli- 
gent and obliging; and which added greatly to the 
comfort of his passengers, as well as to the safety of 
the ship. 

" October 28th, the captain," says he, ^^ warned me of 
an approaching storm. In the evening, at eight, it 
came on, and rose higher and higher, after I thought it 
must have come to its height ; for I did not lose a mo- 
ment of it, being obliged, by the return of my flux, to 
rise continually. At last the long wished for morning 
came, but brought no abatement of the storm. There 
was so prodigious a sea that it quickly washed away 
our sheep, half of our hogs, and drowned the most of 
our fowls. The ship had been new calked at Boston, 
but how carefully it now appeared ; for, being deeply 
laden, the sea streamed in at the sides so plentifully 
that it was as much as four men could do, by continual 
pumping, to keep her above water." Finally, they were 
compelled to cut away the mizzen-mast, after which the 
ship worked easier. December 3d, after a passage of 
nearly four months, he arrived safely at Deal, thankful 
for the divine mercies ; and from which place he imme- 
diately proceeded to London. Here, in little more than 
a twelvemonth after his arrival, he received that inward 
baptism of the Spirit, and that endowment from on 
high, which sent him forth upon that glorious work 
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which he subsequently accomplished in the course of a 
very protracted and laborious life * 

In September, 1740, just four years after the visit of 
Charles Wesley, his friend and quondam member of the 
Oxford " Godly Club," now an eloquent and flaming 
herald of the cross, the Rev. Geo. Whitefield, was in 
Boston, in the performance of his duty as an itinerant 
evangelist. '' The great awakening " under the labors 
of Jonathan Edwards, and others, had now begun. Mr. 
Whitefield's fame, as a preacher, had preceded him, and 
although a clergyman of the Church of England, the 
children of the Puritans received him with open arms, 
and with most cordial greetings. A deputation of gen- 
■^tlemen met him, before his entrance into town, and 
escorted him to his lodgings, at Mr. Staniford's, the 
brother-in-law of the Eev. Dr. Colman, the senior pastor 
of the Brattle Street Church. Here he preached to 
immense, admiring and enthusiastic audiences, which 
were moved un4er his appeals as the trees of the wood 
are moved by a mighty wind. All classes now united 
in homage to this brightest '' star " of the Christian con- 
stellation — all were equally lavish of their attentions, 
not excepting the courtly and accomplished Belcher, 
then royal governor of the province, and who sometimes 
gave him a seat in his carriage. He preached in 
Brattle Street, the Old South, the New North, and in 
the Summer Street churches ; on a platform, outside 
the meeting house of the Eev. Matthew Byles, in HoUis 
Street, and on the Common. Of all these church build- 
ings, then honored with the presence of this extraordi- 
nary man, but one, the Old South, on the corner of 
Washington and Milk Streets, is now standing. The 
people were almost as lavish of their money for his 
Orphan House, in Georgia, for which they gave him 

* Jackson's Life of Eev. C. Wesley, pp. 74—9. 
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immense collections, for the times * as they were of their 
admiration and attentions. But what was best of all, 
large numbers were now awakened to a sense of their 
lost condition as sinners, and were made happy par- 
takers of the pardoning mercy and the regenerating 
grace of God. Boston had never before seen the like, 
and never did again during the last century. It was an 
era in her history. 

Whitefield was truly pious and sensible, as well as 
talented ; but he was yet a young man of but twenty- 
six ; and being now indoctrinated with the Calvinism 
of the New England divines, by whom he was sur- 
rounded, and with whom he was in daily contact, the 
adulation and the doctrine, both united, proved a little 
too much for him ; and at this time he sends to his old 
friend and former teacher, John Wesley, a man so 
greatly his superior in age and wisdom and learning, the 
following extraordinary epistle, under date of Sep- 
tember 20th, 1740 : 

"Dear Brother Wesley: — What do you mean by dis- 
puting in all your letters ? May God give you to know 
yourself, and then you will not plead for absolute per- 
fection, or call the doctrine of election ^ a doctrine of 
devils.' My dear brother, take heed ; see that you are 
in Christ a new creature. Beware of a false peace ; 
strive to enter in at the strait gate, and give all dili- 
gence to make your calling and election sure. Re- 
member that you are but a babe in Christ, if so much. 
Be humble, talk little, think and pray much. Let God 
teach you, and he will guide you into all truth. I love 
you heartily. I pray that you may be kept from error, 
both in principle and practice. Salute all the brethren. 
If you must dispute, stay till you are master of your 

• For instance — £440 at Mr. Webb's, the *' New North," Hanover street, and at other 
churches and places in proportion. 
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subject; otherwise you will but hurt the cause you 
would defend. Study to adorn the gospel of our Lord 
in all things, and forget not to pray for your affectionate 
friend, George Wiutefield ." 

Philip, Mr. Whitefield's biographer, says, " Whatever 
truth there may be in this tirade, it is more than de- 
fected by its unhallowed form. Such an appeal could 
only exasperate." And it did exasperate. It occa- 
sioned an estrangement between the parties, then the 
leaders in the great revival which had now commenced 
on both sides of the Atlantic, which, although reason 
and religion being permitted to be heard in the case, 
was eventually removed, yet proved productive of un- 
happy consequences, as all such things must do. And 
even Tracy, the author of the " Great Awakening,"* in 
giving an account of Whitefield's present visit to Boston, 
and in commenting on this celebrated admonition letter, 
adds : — " Scarce any writer has mentioned it but in a 
similar style of condemnation ; and it was certainly an 
improper letter to be addressed by a very young man 
to a minister of the gospel so much his superior in age 
and acquirements, of established reputation for piety, 
and who had so long been the spiritual guide of the 
author. Whitefield would not have written it, had he 
not been — to use his own language on another occa- 
sion — ' puffed up ' by his reception and success at 
Boston." 

Mr. Whitefield also, at this time, preached in Kox- 
bury, Cambridge, Charlestown, Salem, Ipswich, New- 
buryport and Portsmouth, N. H., from which he pro- 
ceeded as far as York, Me., to visit the Kev. Samuel 
Moody, the pious and venerable, but eccentric, pastor 
of the church in that place. On his return, he passed 
through the province to Northampton, to visit Edwards, 

» Pp. 92. 93. 
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then the Corypheus of the New England clergy, 
among whose people the revival had commenced six 
years before. .Pleased with the appearance of Edwards' 
church, yet the scene of a great work, as w^ell as Avith 
the appearance of his household, which was the scene 
of great domestic happiness, possessed, as he was, of one 
of the most beautiful, accomplished and pious women in 
New England, he pronoimced them " a sweet couple ; " 
and thence proceeds down the valley of the Con- 
necticut, preaching incessantly as he goes; and from 
thence he hastens to New York. 

Whitefield subsequently visited New England several 
times, viz., in 1745, 1756, 1764, and 1770. During the 
latter visit, he suddenly died in Newburyport, Mass., 
Sept. 30th, aged 56 years. He was buried in his dress, 
wig and gown, under the pulpit of the first Presbyterian 
Church in that ancient town, where the mortal remains 
of this great " master of assemblies " still rest, and in 
which a beautiful monument to his memory has been 
built. But his works, which are his greatest and most 
enduring monument, die not. They still live and 
flourish more than ever, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It was his request that his earliest religious friend, Mr. 
Wesley, should preach his funeral sermon, and which he 
did in both of Mr. Whitefield's chapels in London, that 
in Tottenham-courtrroad, and also that at Moorfields, to 
immense audiences, from Num. xxiii., 10 : " Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his." He also preached the same sermon at several 
other places ; remarking in his journal, " In every place 
I wish to show all possible respect to the memory of 
that great and good man." 

Scarce had the eloquent voice of Whitefield been 
hushed in death, when God sent a Wesleyan Methodist 
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to Boston, to proclaim the doctrines of free grace, and 
to reiterate the now almost forgotten teachings of the 
great evangelist, on the new birth. This was Mr. Richard 
Boardman, an Irishman by birth, an humble name, not 
possessing the brilliancy or the historic fame of either 
of the two former distinguished men, but a name red- 
olent with the sweets of a lovely and unaffected piety, 
and one of the first in the annals of American Method- 
ism. He was one of Mr. Wesley's first missionaries to 
this Western continent. 

Under date of 1769, Mr. Wesley says, in his Eccle- 
siastical History : — '' Tuesday, Aug. 1st, our Conference 
began at Leeds. On Thursday I mentioned the case of 
our brethren at New York. For several years past, 
several of our brethren from England and Ireland, and 
some of them preachers, had settled in North America, 
and had formed societies in various places, particularly 
Philadelphia and New York. The society in New York 
had lately built a commodious preaching-house, and now 
desired our help, being in great want of money, but 
much more of preachers. Two of our preachers, 
Richard Boardman and Joseph Pillmore, willingly of- 
fered themselves for the service, by whom we deter- 
mined to send over fifty pounds as a token of our 
brotherly love." 

These gentlemen arrived in Philadelphia upon the 
24th of October following, and immediately entered 
upon their appropriate work, one taking his station in 
Philadelphia, where a large and commodious house, 
still in use, had been secured for the occupancy of 
the society, and the other in New York. They were 
assisted by Philip Embury, Robert Strawbridge, Robert 
Williams, and Capt. Thomas Webb, of the British army, 
local preachers, who were in the country before them. 
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and who had already formed societies in at least three 
of the provinces, viz., New York, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. 

Oct. 27, 1771, Francis Asbury and Richard Wright 
also arrived in Philadelphia, after a passage of fifty-five 
days, from Bristol, England. Bristol was then one of 
the principal places of trade with the Colonies, and 
consequently the usual place of embarcation for the 
New World. A master spirit had now come, and a new 
era in the history of the infant cause was now about to 
be inaugurated. The work was soon enlarged. 

April 2, 1772, these four met in Philadelphia and 
agreed upon a plan of operations, which was, that Mr. 
Boardman should go to Boston, Mr. Pillmore to the 
South, Mr. Wright to New York, and that Mr. Asbury 
should stay in Philadelphia for three months. " With 
this," says the latter, " I was well pleased." 

In accordance with this judicious arrangement, Mr. 
Pillmore at once departed for the South, and went as 
far as Savannah, Geo. He met with great encourage- 
ment, and was absent a year. Mr. Boardman also de- 
parted for his new field of labor ; and now, after the 
lapse of thirty-six years since Charles Wesley had lifted 
up his voice in the Episcopal churches of Boston, one 
of his co-laborers from the Old World appears in the 
metropolis of New England, as the herald of a free sal- 
vation, and as the representative of the rising sect. 
The richly evangelical hymns of the poet of Methodism 
were now to be heard among the sons of the Puritans, 
as his classical sermons once had been. 

Keligion was now at a low ebb in the town of Bos- 
ton. But, besides all this, the minds of the people were 
exceedingly engrossed with politics, which, in conse- 
quence of attempts to enforce the " Writs of Assist- 
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ance " and the hated and obnoxious Stamp Act, and 
other high-handed and ill-judged measures of the Home 
Government, were rapidly assuming a most serious 
aspect. The British troops were already quartered in 
the town, the hateful presence of which, together with 
their massacre of citizens in State Street two years 
before, and the exceedingly unpopular acts of the royal 
governors, Barnard and Hutchinson, had influenced the 
minds of the Bostonians to the highest pitch of excite- 
ment. 

Of the precise time that Mr. Boardman arrived in 
Boston, how long he remained, how he was particularly 
received and treated by the people, and what was the 
exact amount of his success, we have now no means of 
knowing. That, under the above circumstances, he 
should meet with any success at all in his mission of 
love to the children of the Pilgrims, is almost wonderful. 
But, as is generally the case with the zealous and inde- 
fatigable Methodist itinerant, he did meet with success. 
Obtaining the use of a place of worship, he preached a 
free salvation to all who came to hear, and not in vain. 
Some believed the word, were happily converted to 
God, and, in accordance with the usages of Methodism, 
were formed into a society.* 

But this infant society of Wesleyans was doomed to 
a sudden extinction. Such was the distance of Boston 
from Philadelphia, then the centre of operations, and 
the want of facihties for travel, so unlike those of the 
present day ; such was the great scarcity of preachers, 
and such, especially, were the increasing political troubles 
of the times, consequent upon the passage of the Boston 
Port Bill, by which the town was shut up about this 

* Mr. "Wesley's Missionaries to America, p. 21. 

3 
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time, and which was soon after succeeded by the battles 
of Lexington and of Bunker Hill, the siege of the town 
by the American army under Washington, and the sub- 
sequent long and protracted war, and the fearful dis- 
tresses consequent upon it, that this little society was 
prevented from receiving that attention necessary to its 
existence and prosperity. Some of its members, proba- 
bly, were scattered in the troubles of the times, being 
as sheep without a shepherd ; others may have back- 
slidden, while others, perhaps, may have placed them- 
selves under the care of Dr. Stillman, an eminently 
spiritual and talented minister, then pastor of the First 
Baptist Church in Salem Street, from the altar of which 
shone no dim or uncertain light. 

A mournful and mysterious interest hangs over the 
fate of this infant society in the dim distance of the 
past. What were the names of its members, who were 
its leaders, and who composed its board of stewards, if 
it had any, are wholly unknown to us. But we trust 
that the names of some, at least, were duly recorded in 
the Lamb's Book, of Life, never to be blotted out, and 
that they will be read to the assembled and elect church 
in the great day.* 

Twelve long and eventful years — years of tears and 
bloodshed, embracing the entire period of our American 
Kevolution, together with the events which immediately 
preceded and followed it, — passed away, when behold ! 
another Wesleyan preacher, from an opposite direction, 
appears in the town of Boston, to make a far deeper 
and more widely spread impression than Boardman ; 

* Mr. Boardman came by the way of Newport, R. I. And in the "Old Book " of the 
Trustees and Stewards of the old John Street Church, N.Y., and upon which Rev. J. B. 
Wakely founded his highly interesting volume, " The Lost Chapters," under date of 
May 14, 1772, is the following entry : " To cash paid Mr. Richard Boardman, passage 
to Rhode Island, £1. 9. 0." — Lost Chapters, p. 203. 
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but almost as quickly to pass away. This was the Rev. 
William Black, of Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Black was an Englishman by birth ; and in 1775 
he sailed from Hull, England, with his parents, and 
settled in Nova Scotia. As early as 1781 he began to 
preach, and formed several small societies in that dis- 
tant Province, which was then crowded with political 
refugees from the United States, who had been com- 
pelled to leave by the troubles of the times. Not being 
able to take care of all these societies alone, and to 
enter all the new fields of labor which were constantly 
opening to him, the year after the conclusion of peace, 
in 1784, he came to the States for assistance, and 
was at the organization of the M. E. Church, at the 
famous Christmas Conference, in Baltimore of this year. 
His mission was successful. From this Conference, the 
Rev. Freeborn Garrettson, and the Rev. James 0. Crom- 
well were sent to his help. They embarked for their 
new and distant field of labor in February, probably 
from Boston, and remained there two years, during 
which they placed Methodism upon a firm foundation ; 
and it has ever since flourished in that important 
Province. 

On Mr. Black's way to Baltimore, in the fall of 1784, 
he preached twice in Boston, as also in Stratfield and 
Norwalk, Conn., on Long Island, and in the City of New 
York. On his return, he did not reach Boston till Feb- 
ruary 1, 1785. None of the ministers of the town 
being willing to open their pulpits to this youthful 
stranger, he preached in private houses. First, in a 
chamber at the North End, and which the people so 
crowded that the floor sank an inch or two. He then 
preached in a large room at the South End. But here, 
in time of prayer, one of the beams of the floor broke. 
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" and the people screamed," says he, " as if going to be 
swallowed up by an earthquake." After this, by per- 
mission of the Committee, he preached two or three 
times in Dr. Stillman's meeting-house — a very plain, 
but large and commodious house. But as this was likely 
to occasion a quarrel between the worthy Doctor, Avho 
had some objection, and the Committee, he declined to 
meet there any more. His friends then procured from 
the selectmen the use of the North Latin School House; 
"but neither would this contain one half the people ;" — 
and one of the beams here also giving way, the people 
were terribly afraid, and screamed as if about to be 
crushed to death." The Sandamanian Chapel, which 
stood in the rear of Hanover street, was the next pro- 
cured, and was the usual place of meeting for the 
remainder of his stay in town. But even this would 
not contain half the people who flocked to hear the 
word. The last Sabbath of his stay, he preached in Dr. 
Eliot's meeting-house, the ^^New North," so called, on 
the corner of Clark and Hanover streets, and, as he 
supposed, to two thousand people; but even this, he 
thought, would not have held them, if they had had 
timely notice. Dr. Eliot, who thus favored our youth- 
ful evangelist, was a most excellent and estimable man, 
much given to historical studies, one of the founders of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society, and the author 
of a Biographical Dictionary, which bears his name. 
He was now, comparatively, a yoimg man, and had be- 
come the pastor to this church, as successor to his 
father, in 1779, six years before. 

Mr. Black remained in Boston till May, a period of 
six months, when he sailed for Cumberland, N. S., to 
resume his work at home. During this time the Lord 
reached the hearts of many, who found peace in believ- 
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ing. Now Avas the time for the formation of a large 
and flourishing society, and Mr. Black accordingly Avrote 
to Bishop Asbury, informing him of his successes and 
of the promising state of the cause, and requesting him 
to send on preachers, to take charge of the good work 
begun. But Bishop Asbury was then on his tour in the 
South, and our postal arrangements not being so perfect 
and rehable as now, these letters never reached him, and 
no help was sent to these waiting and expectant con- 
verts. Being thus left as sheep without a shepherd, 
they mostly joined the Rev. Dr. Stillman's, where 
they found the greatest congeniality of views and 
feelings, and which thereby received a valuable acces- 
sion both to its numbers and its piety. But there is 
proof that they did not thus do until all hope of ob- 
taining the desired help had expired ; for in the records 
of the Selectmen of Boston, under date of September 
16, 1785, there is an entry, that "the use of the North 
Latin School House be allowed the hearers of Mr. Wm. 
Black, until further order."* 

Thus this favorable opportunity was lost, and thus 
failed the second attempt to plant Methodism in the 
city of the Puritans. A third attempt, although under 
great and increasing disadvantages, was next to be 
made by one of the most persevering and indefatigable 
men, and which, in opposition to immense discourage- 
ments, was to be crowned with complete success. This 
eminent and distinguished laborer we will next intro- 
duce to notice. ^ 

May 28th, 1789, but a few weeks after the inaugura- 
tion of Washington as the first President of the Repub- 
lic, and the organization of the new Federal Government, 
and while Congress was engaged in its preliminary busi- 

* Life of Rev. William Black. Also, Life of Rev. Joseph Snelling, pp. 9-10. 
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ness in New York, a Conference was held in that city, 
the second since the war. Bishops Coke and Asbury 
were both present ; and although this Conference Avas 
composed of scarcely twenty members, yet, in piety, in 
talents, in eminent executive ability, and in historic 
fame, it has probably not been exceeded by any Avhich 
has since met, however large. The session of this Con- 
ference is also distinguished for four things which will 
always make it prominent in our denominational annals. 
— 1. For having presented the first congratulatory ad- 
dress to Washington, after his inauguration, of any 
ecclesiastical body in the country, and which example 
Avas immediately followed by others : an event not with- 
out its significance and influence in those eventful days ; 
2. The reception, on probation, of the man, Wm. Losee, 
who, two years after, penetrated the wilderness of West- 
ern New York, crossed the waters of Lake Ontario, and 
introduced Methodism into Canada, where it has since 
so exceedingly flourished ; 3. The permanent establish- 
ment of our Book Concern, and which has grown to its 
present colossal proportions ; 4. The appointment of a 
missionary, the Kev. Jesse Lee, to New England.* 

Mr. Lee entered upon his work in the town of Nor- 
walk, Ct, on the 17th of June, by a sermon from John 
iii. 7, — '' Ye must be born again," which was preached 
in the open highway, no house being opened for 

* Although Bishop Asbury did not possess the profound learning and the varied ac- 
complishments of Wesley, yet he was far better read in the grand science of human 
nature than he. Mr. Wesley was often deceived in men ; Bishop Asbury, never. In 
the selection of agents for his work, he possessed all the sagacity of Napoleon ; and, 
like that great commander, when he had selected them, he could inspire them with his 
own energy and courage, and then send them forth to the zealous and efficient perform- 
ance of their work. It was one of his rules of action to trtist young men. As they are 
able and willing to work, he esteemed them as not so likely to fail as old men. Hence, 
when he sent Lee into New England, there to lay the massive foundations of Method- 
ism, he was but thirty-one years of age, had been in the itinerancy but six years, and 
though eligible, yet, from choice, was not even in elder's orders ! 
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his use. After listening to this discourse, some of 
his hearers thought that such a man had not visited 
New England since the days of Whitefield ; in which 
opinion they were, indeed, correct. And yet they stood 
aloof from him. But, nothing daunted by the coolness 
of this reception, all unused to it as he was, he proceed- 
ed in the labors of his important mission ; and, in the 
face of almost insuperable difficulties and almost in- 
surmountable otlstacles, which might have discouraged 
a man of a less indomitable spirit, he soon formed 
an extensive circuit, including a large number of towns 
situated in the southwestern corner of the State, in the 
counties of Fairfield and New Haven. He labored alone 
till the following February, when the Rev. Lemuel Smith, 
Jacob Brush, and George Roberts came to his assistance, 
from the South. Messrs. Smith and Roberts, especially, 
were men who subsequently made their mark upon the 
religious history and character of New England, and 
who long lived in the affectionate remembrance of her 
people. Upon receiving this wished-for accession to his . 
strength, our indefatigable laborer " thanked God, and 
took courage ; " and, leaving Messrs. Brush and Roberts 
to attend to the work which he had already laid out, he 
took Mr. Smith, and immediately proceeded to form a 
new circuit, of two weeks, extending along the post road 
from Milford, on the Sound, to Hartford. In the spring, 
still another was formed, extending from the city of 
Middletown, on both sides of the Connecticut, to Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., called the Hartford circuit. It is worthy 
of remark, that the two oldest literary institutions now 
in existence in the Methodist Episcopal Church — the 
Wesleyan University at Middletown, and the Wesleyan 
Academy at Wilbraham — are both within the bounds 
of this old circuit. 
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The year before Mr. Lee's appointment to New Eng- 
land, viz., in 1788, a large district was formed, extending 
along the Hudson, from the city of New York to the 
waters of Lake Champlain, and was placed in the care 
of the Rev. Freeborn Garrettson. Under his able and 
efficient superintendence, it was in a flame of revival, 
and in a highly flourishing state, in the course of a sin- 
gle year. Under the labors of some of his preachers, 
who extended their work across the State line for this 
purpose, several small societies were formed about this 
time in Litchfield County, in the western part of Con- 
necticut. 

In the summer of 1790, Mr. Garrettson placed his eye 
upon Boston, and resolved to visit it on a tour of obser- 
vation. Taking with him his body-servant, black Harry, 
who was a local preacher, he passed over into Connecti- 
cut, visiting these little societies before mentioned, and 
then to Hartford, where he preached. From thence he 
passed up the valley of the Connecticut, and entered 
the heart of Massachusetts. At Worcester, he called 
upon the late Dr. Bancroft, the father of the historian, 
then pastor of the Congregationalist Church in that 
ancient town, and subsequently a leader among the 
Unitarians. With him he took a cup of tea, and over 
which no grace being said, it greatly shocked the pious 
feelings of our Methodist itinerant, and who was not 
slow to remonstrate against the seeming impiety. The 
next day he proceeded to Boston. He says : " We rode 
through a very pleasant country. I never saw more 
elegant buildings in a country place than those which 
surround Cambridge ; and the college has an imposing 
appearance. I got into Boston about seven o'clock, 
after riding forty-eight miles. I boarded Harry at the 
master mason's, for the Africans. I took my own lodg- 
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ings with a private gentleman, who had been a Metho- 
dist in England, but has, I fear, fallen from the spirit of 
Methodism. 

" Sunday, July 14th. — I attended church in the 
morning, and gave great uneasiness to the people with 
whom I lodged, on account of my not communing. I 
never in my life saw such a set of communicants, dressed 
in the height of the mode, and in all the frippery of 
fashion ; so much of the world in their manner and ap- 
pearance, that my mind was most uneasy to look upon. 
In the afternoon I preached in a meeting-house which 
had formerly belonged to Dr. Mather ; Monday evening, 
likewise, in the same place. Tuesday, I went from end 
to end of the town, and visited several who were friend- 
ly, and a few of whom were formerly Methodists, but I 
fear that they are now not such in practice. I engaged 
the use of the meeting-house, and a place for a preacher 
to board, and on Wednesday set out for Providence." * 

This meeting-house, which had belonged to Dr. 
Samuel Mather, the son of the famous Cotton Mather^ 
was the old house which formerly stood on the 
corner of Bennet and Hanover streets. The church 
was formed in 1742, principally by members from the 
Second Church, in North Square, and as one of the 
fruits of the opposition to the great revival of that pe- 
riod, and its house of worship was built the same year. 
It never had but one pastor, Dr. Mather, and who was 
formerly one of his father's successors at the Second 
Church, and colleague of the Rev. Joshua Gee. Upon 
his death, at a very advanced age, in 1785, by his ad- 
vice, the church was merged in the Seventh Church, 
Hanover street, and thus became extinct. The meeting- 
house soon after passed into the hands of the Universal' 

* Life of Garrettson, p. 192. 
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ists, under the Rev. John Murray, and immediately be- 
came the stronghold of this doctrine in New England. 
As Mr. Murray had formerly been a Methodist in Ire- 
land, and still entertained an affection for his first and 
earliest religious friends, the Methodists were often ad- 
mitted to it, at this period. This house, thus identified 
with the history of three denominations, and with two 
of the most important periods in the ecclesiastical an- 
nals of our country, was taken down but a few years 
since, to give place to the present larger and more im- 
posing structure.* 

But while Garrettson had thus approached Boston in 
one direction, Lee, who had already placed his keen and 
penetrating eye upon the same spot, was approaching it 
from another. Starting from Hartford, about the same 
time, he passed through Bolton, Windham, New London, 
and Stonington, in the eastern part of Connecticut; 
thence, across the waters of the Narragansett, to Newport, 
R.L, and from thence through Bristol and Warren to Prov- 
idence, preaching as he passed along. The Sabbath that 
Grarrettson spent in Boston, Lee was in Providence, and 
preached in the little State-house, yet standing ; and the 
same day that the one left Boston for Providence, the 
other left Providence for Boston ; and in the sweat and 
dust of a hot July day, they suddenly and unexpectedly 
encountered each other on the road, between these two 
places. While sitting on their horses, engaged in con- 
versation, a gentleman of the neighborhood was passing, 
and seeing two respectable and interesting-looking 
strangers, one of them attended by a black servant, 
thus engaged, he stopped, introduced himself, and 
courteously invited them to enjoy the hospitalities of 
his house, which invitation they most gladly accepted, 

* In 1838. 
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for the purpose of further consultation respecting their 
work. But, not satisfied with this, although it was 
in the midst of the haying season, in the true spirit of 
the laborious itinerants of those days, they were instant, 
in season and out of season, and preached morning and 
evening. The next day, after dinner, they took leave 
of each other and of their kind host, and each pro- 
ceeded to his point of destination, — Garrettson for 
Providence, and thence to his immense district on the 
Hudson, and Lee for the capital of the Old Bay State. 

Friday, July 9th, weary and toil-worn, Lee passed 
over the same road, leading over the " Neck," over which 
Washington and his troops had passed in March, 1776, 
and entered that far-famed town upon which his anxious 
and expectant eyes had been steadily fixed for the five 
years past. Of the meeting-house which Garrettson had 
engaged for his occupancy, we hear nothing. "A change 
had come over the spirit of the dream " of those having 
charge of it, for no place of meeting was now to be 
had, and every effort to obtain one was fruitless. But a 
Methodist is usually at no loss for a place in which to 
hold forth the Word of Life ; and Lee, especially, was 
not the man to be daunted by any obstacles of this 
kind. As Whitefield had done in the same place just 
fifty years before, he resolved to deliver his message in 
the open air. On Saturday he accordingly gave notice 
of his intention to preach on the Common in the after- 
noon of the next day, at six o'clock. At the time ap- 
pointed, there were but few present ; but he took his 
stand on a table, and commenced singing one of his fa- 
miliar Methodist hymns. He had an excellent and well- 
trained voice, of great compass and power, and the 
neighboring streets soon poured forth their masses ; and 
when he commenced his sermon, a living crowd of be- 
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tween two and three thousand gave solemn attention to 
the commanding voice of this interesting stranger. Oth- 
ers, although having command of large and spacious 
city churches, have since thought it proper to follow his 
example, for the sake of gaining access to the multitude 
who never enter a place of worship. 

On Monday, Mn Lee left Boston, and visited Salem, 
Marblehead, Danvers, Ipswich, Newburyport, and other 
places within the bounds of old Essex. At the latter 
place, with feelings of devout interest, in company with 
the Eev. Mr. Murray, then the pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in that ancient town, he visited the 
tomb of the eloquent Whitefield, of which he gives 
an interesting account. From thence he crossed the 
waters of the Merrimac, and proceeded to Portsmouth, 
N. H., where, in the Eev. Mr. Walton's congregation, he 
found hungry and attentive hearers, and was favored 
with an interesting and profitable visit ; and on the fol- 
lowing Saturday he was again in Boston. During this 
week, although at midsummer, he rode one hundred 
and thirty miles, and preached ten times, — mostly 
making his own appointments. Among those who re- 
ceived him with especial favor at this time, was the 
Kev. Joshua Spaulding, then pastor of the Tabernacle 
Church in Salem, in whose spacious church he preached, 
both going and coming. Mr. Spaulding was one of 
those few men in New England at this period who 
still possessed the spirit and power of the old Puritans, 
and whose personal influence, even at this distance of 
time, is yet felt in that opulent city. 

No place being yet open to him in Boston, the next 
day Mr. Lee again preached on the Common, to nearly 
three thousand persons. During this week he also 
preached once in a vacant Baptist meeting-house, and 
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which, I suppose, was the Second Baptist Church, in 
Baldwin Place ; once in a private house ; and once, also, 
in Charlestown. On the following Sabbath, although it 
had rained during the day, and the ground was quite 
wet, he again preached on the Common, to an increas- 
ing multitude, which he estimated at five thousand. 
" Blessed be God ! " says he, after one of these services, 
" he made his quickening presence known, and met us 
in the fields " " He had now fulfilled the object of his 
missionary tour, and prepared to return to his regular 
field of labor," but to return to Boston in the course of 
a few months, and to make a permanent stand * 

Oct. 4th, 1790, after the autumn leaves had begun to 
fall, and the forests of New England to put forth the 
resplendent and variegated foliage of the season, Lee 
entered the Conference-room in the old John-street 
Church, in the city of New York, fresh from his roman- 
tic labors and brilliant successes in the land of the Pil- 
grims, with the welcome news of one chapel built, and 
three circuits formed in one State ; explorations made 
in three others for future operations, especially in East- 
ern Massachusetts ; and nearly two hundred members 
in society. At one time during this session, he was 
closeted with Bishop Asbury for three hours, in which 
he gave him an account of his past labors and successes, 
his plans for future operations, and solicited laborers for 
this interesting and important field, and not in vain. 
Five were appointed to New England, — himself to 
Boston, with the presiding eldership of the others. 

Immediately after the close of this Conference, he re- 
ceived the mournful intelligence of the death of his 
sainted mother, in Virginia. This sad news impressed 
him most painfully. " I was much confused in my 

* Memoirs of Lee, by Minton Thrift, pp. 152-7. 
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mind/' says he, '^ scarcely knowing whether it would be 
best for me to return to New England, or to go home. 
I tried to give myself to God in prayer, and to beg for 
instruction." Finally, it was concluded that it would be 
best for his brother John, who had been appointed to 
the New Haven circuit, to return to Virginia, and for 
himself to go to Boston, according to appointment. On 
the 15th, his brother left for his home in Sussex, in the 
Old Dominion. " I went with him to the ferry," says he, 
" and stood and looked after him for a while, and then 
returned with a sorrowful heart. Parting with him was 
almost as distressing as my mother's death." 

Burying the sorrows of his great heart, and exiling 
himself from his loved home in the sunny South for a 
while longer, this moral hero turns his face unflinchingly 
to the East. On the 19th he left the city, and, after 
preaching in numerous places in Connecticut, and which 
were under his care as presiding elder, he took his sta- 
tion in Boston on the 13th of November. And now 
commences a series of labors and struggles, of defeats 
and reverses, before which almost any but the persistent 
and indomitable spirit of Lee might have quailed. But 
these defeats and disasters were j)resently to disappear, 
and these labors and struggles were finally to be crowned 
with success. But before I proceed to detail these 
events, I will first show the ecclesiastical %tcdu8 of Boston 
at this period, when Lee thus entered it. 

The town of Boston, as strange as it may seem to us 
in these growing times, when even cities are built in a 
few years, and when that ancient metropolis is now in 
so flourishing a condition, had not only gained nothing 
in its population for the preceding fifty years, but had 
lost much : — 
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Its population in 1742 was 16,382 
^^1752 " 15,731 
" 1765 " 15,520 

Thus, instead of doubling its population in twenty-three 
years, which is according to the usual ratio of increase 
in this country, it actually lost 862. 

Again : — 

Its ratable polls in 1738 were 3,395 

" " « " 1741 " 2,972 

" " 1784 " 1,141 

— but a fraction more than one-third as many as forty- 
six years before. We are not to suppose that the actual 
population of the town at this latter period was so small 
as these figures seem to indicate^ A large proportion 
of the population, undoubtedly, were women and chil- 
dren, as is the case with the town of Nantucket at the 
present time, and for similar reasons. 

In order to understand this, we are to remember that, 
during this preceding period of fifty years, the town had 
largely assisted to fit out one great naval and military 
expedition, — that against Louisburg, of 1745. It had 
passed through the old French War of 1756-63, for 
the support of which, at one time, its real estate was 
taxed to the amount of two-thirds of its value ; as also 
that of the Revolution, from 1775 to 1783, during which 
it had also sufiered incredibly. Its port, upon which 
it almost wholly depended, had been shut up by the 
British Government before the war, and its flourishing 
commerce was thus destroyed, and its people were re- 
duced to ruin and misery. It was occupied by the Brit- 
ish troops at the commencement of the war, as also for 
some time previously. It also endured the horrors of a 
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siege from June, 1775, to March, 1776, when, upon its 
sudden evacuation by the British troops, 2,000 of its in- 
habitants, attached to the royal cause, with tears and 
lamentations at leaving their cherished homes, went 
with them. But these were but " the beo^innino; of sor- 
rows." Seven long years of heavy taxation, with loss 
of business, with blood and carnage, were yet before 
them. No marvel, therefore, that it came out of this 
war utterly prostrate and exhausted. These wars had 
made fearful havoc with its male population. But a 
third as many strong and able-bodied men could be seen 
in the streets as fifty years before. The prosperity of 
Boston in the colonial period of its history culminates 
at the close of the third decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. But at this time (1790), with its growing com- 
merce, now under the fostering care of the new Federal 
Government, it had begun to rise out of its long series 
of misfortunes and disasters. 

The following will enable us to better understand 
both the past history and the present condition of the 
churches of Boston at this period : — 

Of the Congregationalists. — The First Church, formed 
in 1630; its house of worship, built in 1713, stood at the 
lower end of Washington street, opposite the old State 
House. It was a large three-story building, after the 
style of the times, and was called the " Old Brick." It 
was vacated for the present church in Chauncy place in 
1808, and was pulled down. 

The Second Church, constituted in 1649, and of which 
the celebrated Mathers, father and son, had been the 
distinguished pastors, had become extinct. Its house of 
worship, which stood in North Square, then the court 
end of the town, and near the present Mariners' Church, 
was pulled down by the British soldiery, for fuel, in the 
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fearful winter of 1776 ; and in 1779 it became merged 
in the Seventh Church, in Hanover street, and which, 
hence, took its name. 

The Third, the " Old South," was constituted in 1669. 
Its spacious house of worship, and which was in the 
height of the style for the times, was built in 1730, and 
is the only Congregationalist Church of that period 
which is yet standing. Sewell and Prince were its able 
pastors in the time of the " Great Awakening," and of 
which it was the headquarters in the metropohs. Old 
Governor Winthrop's house stood a few rods north, on 
the same side of the street. 

The Fourth, in Brattle street, was constituted in 1699, 
and, from a document put forth in defence of the novel 
principles upon which it was organized, was called " The 
Manifestoe Church." The venerable Dr. Colman was its 
first pastor, and the Coopers, father and son, his success- 
ors. Its house of worship, yet standing, was built in 
1773. 

The Fifth, called the " New North," was constituted 
in 1714, and its house of worship, which stood on the 
corner of Hanover and Clark streets, was built the same 
year. It was one of the chief centres of interest and 
of attraction in the great revival of 1740-45. Its 
present edifice was erected in 1804. Dr. John Eliot, 
before mentioned, was now its pastor. 

The Sixth, called the " New South," was constituted 
in 1716, and its house of worship, which stood in Sum- 
mer street, was dedicated Jan. 8th, 1717. The beautiful 
octagon church, now Dr. Dewey's, which now occupies 
its site, was built in 1814. 

The Seventh was in Hanover street. Its house of 
worship, which was a large three-story brick structure, 
and which was called the '' New Brick," was dedicated 
5 
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May 10, 1721. The church, however, was not gathered 
till May 23, 1722. It arose out of an opposition to the 
settlement of the Rev. Peter Thatcher as colleague of 
Rev. Mr. Webb at the " New North," in 1720. The cock 
perched on the top of the steeple, and which still, after 
the lapse of a hundred 'and- thirty-eight years, holds his 
place on the beautiful and lofty spire of the new church, 
was originally placed there by Mr. Thatcher's implacable 
opponents in derision of his name, Peter. This church 
now represented three, the Second and Tenth being 
merged in it. And it is indeed singular that the first 
Methodist church planted in Boston, by Lee, and which 
now possesses the last house of worship built by this 
triple church, and around which cluster so many inter- 
esting historic associations, is its legitimate representa- 
tive. Its house of worship is the most costly church 
edifice in New England. The church itself now meets 
in Bedford street.* 

The Eighth, or Hollis-street Church, was constituted 
in 1732, and its first house of worship was built the 
same year. The present spacious structure was erected 
in 1811. This church has been rendered famous by the 
names of the venerable and eccentric Mather Byles, 

* This church, which, since the sale of its large and beautiful house of worship in 
Hanover street to the Methodists, now meets in Bedford street, calls itself the Second 
Church. This is hardly in accordance with historic verity, though the reasons for it 
are obvious enough. The names of the two Mathers, father and son, who were among 
its former pastors, and of Sir William Phipps, and others who were its members, have 
given it a historic celebrity perhaps exceeding that of any other church in New Eng- 
land. And while ardent piety, extensive learning, marvellous industry, great Chris- 
tian activity, and eminent public usefulness, extending down through whole genera- 
tions, are things to be admired and applauded, and 8o long as our sturdy English 
tongue is read and spoken among the nations, so long must that church have a most 
distinguished place not only in the ecclesiastical, but also in the political, history of our 
growing country. But the Seventh Church will not compare with it in this respect, 
and possesses scarcely any historic celebrity at all, except what it may derive from the 
names of Henry Ware and of Ralph Waldo Emerson, who were its pastors in more 
recent times. But they are at liberty, I suppose, to call their church by whatever 
name they please. 
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who was for many years its first pastor, and by that of 
the Rev. John Pierpont, who was one of its last. 

The Ninth, or Lynde-street Church, also called the 
West Church, from its location in the west part of the 
town, was formed Jan. 3, 1736. It was the first in that 
part of the town, now so populous. Its present house 
of worship was built in 1806. 

The Tenth, as before stated, was gathered in 1742 ; 
and its house of worship, a plain wooden structure, which 
stood on the corner of Hanover and Bennet streets, was 
built the same year. This church has but a brief his- 
tory. It never had but one pastor, the Rev. Samuel 
Mather, D. D. ; and upon his death in 1785, it became 
extinct, its members merging themselves in the Seventh, 
which now represented three, — the Second, Seventh, 
and Tenth. The house soon after passed into the hands 
of the Universalists, under the Rev. John Murray, who 
now occupied it. 

The Eleventh was formed in 1748, as one of the fruits 
of the " Great Awakening " of that period. Its house 
of worship had formerly belonged to the French Protes- 
tant Church, which had now become extinct. Upon the 
death of its aged pastor, the Rev. Andrew Croswell, in 
1785, this church also became extinct, and its house of 
worship passed into the hands of the Catholics. A Uni- 
versalist church now occupies its site, in School street. 

The Twelfth was the Federal street. This was origi- 
nally a Presbyterian Church, formed, like most others of 
that period, by immigrants from Ireland, in 1729. Its 
house of worship, standing at this time, had been built 
in 1744. It was in this house that the Convention for 
Massachusetts which adopted the Federal Constitution, 
in 1788, held its session. Hence, the present name of 
the street, which was before called Long lane. Its 
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present house of worship, long the scene of the labors 
of the late distinguished Wm. Channing, D. D., was built 
in 1809. The church had become Congregational upon 
the death of its last Presbyterian pastor, about 1786, and 
Dr. Bellamy was called to be its pastor. 

Thus the Congregationalists had two churches less 
than forty years before. And so rapid and thorough 
had been the working of the Unitarian leaven among 
these churches, in the mighty reaction after the " Great 
Awakening," that but one of them maintained its ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the Westminster Confession j 
and so equivocal was the position of this church even, 
upon this subject, that when, in a great revival among 
the Baptists, under Stillman and Baldwin, in 1803, it felt 
its quickening influence, and some of its pious members 
proposed that the house should be opened for evening 
meetings, the pewholders promptly voted down the 
proposition. Upon this, eight of them formed them- 
selves into a " Society for Keligious Improvement ; " and 
so destitute were even these good men of "spiritual 
gifts," that there was not one of them who could lead 
his brethren in devotional exercises. It was out of this 
society that the Park-street Church subsequently arose, 
in 1809 ; and all the other Orthodox-Congregational 
Churches in the city may be traced to this origin. Thus 
was Puritanism, after a hundred and eighty years, com- 
pelled to rebuild, almost from the foundation, in its own 
chosen seat. Was there no need for Lee's evangelical 
labors here at this time ? * 

* I have taken this from Moore's " Boston Revival of 1842," p. 28, and whose text I 
have here strictly followed. But I would here inform Mr. Moore, and those who seek 
their information from hira and from similar sources, that there was not only a Metho- 
dist Church in this city at that time, but also a young Methodist preacher, the Rev. 
Thomas Lyell, who, although, on account of his youth, in points of weight of charac- 
ter and theological learning, probably inferior to Drs. Stillman and Baldwin, the 
pious and able pastors of the Baptist churches at this time, — yet, in pulpit oratory and 
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At this time, also, the Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, the col- 
league of Dr. Chauncy, in the First Church; Joshua 
Gee, of the Second ; the pious and fervent Sewall, and 
his colleague, the scholarly and elegant Prince, of the 
" Old South ; " the venerable Dr. Colraan, and his two 
colleagues and successors, the two Coopers, father and 
son, of the Brattle-street Church ; John Webb, and his 
colleague, the amiable Dr. Andrew Eliot, of the New 
North ; Samuel Checkley, of the New South, Summer 
street ; as well as others who had welcomed Whitefield 
in 1740, as well as upon his subsequent visits, and who 
had been so active and useful in the great revival of 
former years, — were now all gathered io their fathers. 
Not one remained. And of all the Congregationalist 
ministers of Boston of this period, there was not so 
much as one who was distinguished as a pulpit orator, 
and who stood forth prominently as a preacher of those 
evangelical doctrines held by the Puritan fathers, and 
who could now sympathize with Lee in his mission, and 
extend to him the right hand of fellowship. Was it not 
singular indeed that these now almost forgotten doc- 
trines should suddenly find an able and powerful advo- 
cate in this stranger from Virginia, and a follower of 
Wesley? . 

Of the Episcopal churches, there was Christ's Church, 
Salem street, constituted in 1723 ; and their present 

pulpit efficiency, he was their superior. He was stationed in Boston in 1802 and 1803; 
and the church under his care during these years increased from sixty to two hundred 
and nineteen, — a gain of almost four hundred per cent. — General Minutes, vol. i. pp. 
104, 10, 18. Perhaps it could be further shown that the great revival which gave rise 
to the Park-street Church did not have its origin in the Baptist churches, but in the 
little Methodist Church in Methodist alley, under Mr. Lyell. The venerable Epaphras 
Kibby, now living in Chelsea, was Mr. Lyell's colleague in 1803; and the venerable 
Thomas Patten, of the Bromfield-street Church, joined the society during this same 
revival, in the spring of 1804. Mr. Lyell subsequently joined the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was made a Doctor of Divinity, and died at a very advanced age a few years 
ago, being then rector of Christ's Church, New York, and the oldest pastor in that 
city at the time of his death. 
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house of worship, in which Charles Wesley had preached, 
was erected the same year : also, Old Trinity, Summer 
street, constituted in 1734, and its house of worship, a 
large wooden structure without a tower, built the fol- 
lowing year. But of the spiritual condition of these 
churches at this period, we know nothing. King's 
Chapel, Tremont street, was constituted in 1686, and 
was the oldest Episcopal Church in New England. Its 
house of worship, yet standing, was built in 1754.* As 
all three of these churches were forsaken by their pas- 
tors in the exodus of the British troops in 1776, the 
congregation at King's Chapel took a talented and 
promising young man, Mr. J. Freeman, afterwards 
honored with a doctorate, and put him into the 
pulpit and reading-desk, and who continued with them 
during the stormy period of the Kevolution. Upon his 
applying for ordination, after its close, to one of the 
newly consecrated bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, he having imbibed the Arianism so prevalent in 
Boston at that time, it was promptly refused him. Upon 
this, his congregation, led by their church officers, on a 
Sabbath afternoon in November, 1787, ordained him, 
under the statute of Massachusetts made and provided 
for such cases, left the Episcopal communion, and have 
never since returned. A highly opulent and respecta- 
ble congregation, the representatives of former genera- 
tions, yet meet there. 

Thus the Episcopalians had one less church than 
half a century before. There was no addition to the 
number of Episcopal churches from 1734 to 1818, when 
St. Matthew's Church, South Boston, was constituted, — 
a period of eighty-four years ! Was it superfluous that 

* The chaste and beautiful Ionic portico which adorns its front was not added till 
1789, and Washington, who was in Boston in October of that year, contributed to ita 
erection. 
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the doctrines of the Thirty-nine Articles should now find 
in Boston an eloquent advocate in one who had been 
brought up in the Church of England, and who had re- 
ceived a portion of his earliest religious training from 
the apostolic Jarratt of Virginia ? * 

Of the Baptist churches, the First was constituted in 
1664. Its first members suffered much persecution for 
conscience' sake. Their house of worship, a large, plain 
wooden building, stood in a yard in Salem street. The 
Kev. Samuel Stillraan, D. D., had become its pastor in 
1765, as successor to the Rev. Jeremiah Condy. He was 
pious, talented, eloquent, and evangelical, and was emi- 
nently popular and successful. His name was long re- 
spectfully cherished by the old residents of Boston. 

The Second Church, constituted in 1746, also stood 
in Salem street, further north. This same year that Lee 
entered Boston, Dr. Thomas Baldwin became the pastor 
of this church, and which had long been in a state of 
great feebleness and depression. Dr. Baldwin remained 
its pastor till his death, in 1825. He soon became ^^a 
tower of strength " among the Baptists, not only in 
Boston, but almost throughout New England. His 
" good name " is still " as ointment poured forth " among 
his brethren. These two were the only clergymen of 
any prominence in Boston, at this period, who fully and 
boldly preached the evangelical doctrines, and were 
able to promote revivals of religion. And yet the next 
addition to the number of the Baptist churches in Bos- 
ton was not until 1806, when the late Dr. Sharp's, in 

* The Rev. Dr. Hawke^i has contributed a well- written though not complete history 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, and also a still better volume on the 
history of that church in Maryland. Bishop White, in his Narrative, although possess- 
ing no literary merit whatever, has also afforded us much valuable information respect- 
ing the history of that church in the United States during his own times; and I have 
met with some exceedingly able and well-written historical articles in the Church Re- 
view of New Haven. But it has not been my good fortune to meet with anything of 
importance relating to the history of Episcopacy in New England. 
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Charles street, was built ; making a distance of time of 
sixty years between the second and the third. 

The First Universallst Church, before mentioned, stood 
on the site of the present church on the corner of Han- 
over and Bennet streets. The Rev. John Murray was 
its pastor. He was an Englishman by birth ; had been 
a member of one of Mr. Wesley's societies in Ireland, 
where he resided when young, and subsequently of one 
of Mr. Whitefield's societies in London. After adopting 
the doctrine of Restorationism, as taught by Eelly, he 
came to this country the year of the death of Mr. White- 
field, in 1770, and, after various changes of fortune, be- 
came pastor of this congregation about 1785. He may 
be esteemed the father of American TJniversalism, al- 
though his followers have so transmuted the doctrine^ 
as taught by him, that it is no longer the same thing. 
He was a man of popular talent's, of a kind and genial 
spirit, and long cherished kindly feelings towards his old 
friends, the Methodists, and to whom, on one occasion 
especially, he rendered substantial aid. But his autobi- 
ography, however, for a man of his historic position, is 
a very unsatisfactory production. 

The Sandemanian Chapel, which had been built before 
the Revolution, and which was the principal scene of 
Mr. Black's successful labors in 1785, as before narrated, 
stood in the rear of Hanover street. The society, al- 
ways small and feeble, became extinct about the year 
1823, and their house of worship was converted into a 
primary school. 

A small Quaker meeting-house and cemetery, also, 
occupied a site on the west side of Congress street, now 
occupied by a type and stereotype foundry. The socie- 
ty, however, we believe, became extinct about this time. 

" The first Roman Catholic congregation was assem- 
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bled in Boston in 1784, from the few French and Irish 
then resident there, by the Abbe La Poitrie, a chaplain 
in the French navy. In 1788, they obtained possession 
of the old French church in School street, which had 
again become vacant by the death of the Kev. Andrew 
Croswell," whose congregation had occupied it for thirty- 
seven years. " The first mass was performed in it Nov. 
2, 1788." * 

From the foregoing, it may be seen that the first half 
of the last century was the period of the greatest church 
extension in Boston. From 1714 to 1748, a period of 
but thirty-four years, ten new churches were gathered, 
and ten new houses of worship were built. For the 
next half century, no new churches were formed till 
towards its close, while four churches became extinct. 

Such was the array of ecclesiastical force presented 
by the ancient town of Boston when Lee entered it, re- 
solved to plant a Methodist Church in its midst. 

The day after his arrival was the Sabbath ; and hav- 
ing no house in which to preach, and the season being 
too far advanced for preaching on the Common, during 
a part of the day he went to hear a Universalist, but 
did not relish his discourse. In the evening he preached 
to a company in a private house. 

" The following part of the week," says he, " I met 
with great and heavy trials. I took much pains to ob- 
tain a house in which to preach, but all in vain. A few 
of the friendly people made a little move also, but did 
not succeed. One of the greatest friends I had in town, 
when I was here before, did not come to see me now, 
and, when I went to see him, scarcely took any notice 
of me. I met with difficulties and troubles daily ; yet I 
put my trust in God, and, in general, was confirmed in 

* Snow's History of Boston, p. 340. 
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the opinion that God would bless my coming to Boston. 
I spent one evening with Mr. John Carnes, merchant, 
who treated me with great politeness, and said that he 
would assist me in anything he could. The greater 
part of the week was rainy, so that I went out but little. 
My cry was, ' Lord, help me ! ' " 

Lee was a Virginian by birth ; like many of the earli- 
est Methodist preachers, had been brought up in the 
Church of England, and was converted in the first great 
revival in Virginia, under the labors of the Rev. Dev- 
ereux Jarratt, and the first Methodist preachers who 
entered that State. He joined the itinerancy in 1783, 
at the close of the War of Independence ; and in 1785, 
in connection with Bishop Asbury and the Rev. Henry 
Willis, assisted to introduce Methodism into Charleston, 
S. C. From information which he received from a young 
man from New England, with whom he met in this jour- 
ney to the South, he long cherished a desire to visit it, 
and the previous year, at his own earnest request, was 
sent to plant Methodism on the soil of the Puritans. 
And it is now worthy of notice, that this man, who was 
esteemed the best every-day preacher in a body of men, 
some of whom Dr. Coke (no mean judge) pronounced 
the ablest preachers whom he had ever heard, either in 
Europe or America ; who preached the gospel from the 
St. Johns to the St. Marys, and with a success that has 
never been surpassed since the days of Whitefield ; who 
was once a prominent candidate for the Episcopacy, and 
who was able to command a tie vote for the office of 
Bishop, even with the apostolic Whatcoat for a competi- 
tor ; who was the first historian of American Methodism, 
and for several years a chaplain to Congress ; who pos- 
sessed an executive ability rarely surpassed, and which 
was especially displayed in laying in New England the 
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foundation of that sect which even there is already the 
second in numerical strength, and the first in progress ; 
who has been honored with two biographies, one of 
which, especially, is one of the ablest which has ever 
appeared from the American press ;* and a man who 
possesses a far more distinguished place in the ecclesias- 
tical annals of our country than any man then in the 
town of Boston, — received not the least notice from 
any minister then in it : and, with a manly independ- 
ence which he ever displayed, neither does he seem to 
have sought it They knew not who was among them, 
and neither did they care. But the results of his mighty 
and successful labors are now everywhere apparent. 

But while thus contending with these discourage- 
ments in Boston, a few days after his arrival he received 
a letter from Mr. Benjamin Johnson, a respectable citi- 
zen of Lynn, inviting him to that ancient town, and to 
which he immediately repaired. Here an entirely dif- 
ferent scene awaited him. He was received with the 
greatest cordiality : large numbers at once attended his 
preaching, and received the Word with all readiness of 
mind. And on the 20th of the following February, a 
class of eight persons was formed; and in a week, 
twenty-one more were added to their number, — the 
nucleus of one of the most flourishing Methodist com- 
munities on the globe ; and a house of worship was built 
the next June. Thus success crowned the labors of the 
year. 

But upon Mr. Lee's return to Boston, there was still 
no opening for him. Application had been made for a 
certain school-house, and also for the old court-house, 
but without success. But as he could not be idle, the 
remainder of the Conference year was devoted not only 

* Life and Times of Rev. Jesse Lee, by the Rev. Leroy M. Lee, D.D. 8vo. pp. 619. 
Louisville, Ky. Jolm Early. 1848. 
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to Lynn, but also to Salem, Marblebead, Danvers, Bev- 
erly, Cape Ann, Ips^vich, Manchester, and Hamilton, — 
all in the County of Essex. In Salem, he found admis- 
sion not only to the pulpit of the Rev. Joshua Spaulding, 
of the Tabernacle Church, before mentioned, but also to 
that of the Rev. Dr. Hopkins, the predecessor of the 
present venerable Dr. Emerson, of the South Church, in 
that town. 

In 1791, as no place of worship was yet to be had in 
Boston, no special appointment was made for that place ; 
but the Rev. John Bloodgood and Menzies Rainor were 
appointed for Lynn, and to which Boston was attached, 
as in a circuit ; while Lee had the care of the whole of 
the infant cause in New England. 

Finally, even the sterile soil of Boston bore fruit ; and 
on the 13th of July, 1792, a class was formed at the 
house of Mr. Samuel Burrill, on Sheafe street, at the 
"North End;'' and at the next Conference, — the first 
held in Lynn, and where so many have since met, — fif- 
teen members are reported as in society. Who formed 
this class, whether Mr. Lee, or one of the circuit preach- 
ers, we are nowhere informed. The male members for 
the first year were Samuel Burrill, Elijah and Daniel 
Lewis, Abraham Ingersoll, Uriah Tufts, and Jacob Haw- 
kins. The latter was a young Englishman, and an ex- 
horter and local preacher of great piety and usefulness, 
and who was one of the first to introduce Methodism on 
the Cape, where it has since flourished with such eminent 
success, and which was in Truro. He soon died of the 
consumption, contracted by his severe labors on the 
Cape ; his sun going down at noon, quenched in the 
darkness of death. Himself and the Rev. Joseph Snell- 
ing, yet living, and who joined in the summer of 1793, 
and the late Col. Amos Binney, and who joined in 1794, 
were band mates. One of the female members of this 
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original class, Mrs. Green, even at this distance of more 
than sixty-seven years, yet survives, and was present 
at the late celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the laying of the corner-stone of the first Methodist 
church in Boston, held at the Hanover-street Church 
Aug. 28th, 1855. 

In 1792, Jeremiah Cosden was appointed to Boston. 
Mr. Cosden was a gentleman of fortune, and had been 
educated a lawyer ; but he had left the study of Coke 
and Blackstone for that of Wesley and Fletcher, and 
practice in the courts, for the toils and successes of a 
Methodist itinerant. One of the North End school- 
houses was now obtained as a place of worship ; but 
morning meetings being held, in accordance with the 
usages of primitive Methodism, some of the staid citi- 
zens of the neighborhood complained that their morn- 
ing slumbers were disturbed by the sound of the bell 
calling the humble worshippers to their devotions at 
this early hour ; and they were summarily ejected from 
the place, — sleep being esteemed, in this case, as pref- 
erable to prayer. They then obtained the use of '^ an 
upper room " in the house of Mr. John Ruddock, on the 
corner of Ship and Ann streets, opposite Clark's ship- 
yard, and which, in consequence, was nicknamed " The 
College." Here the apostolic Asbury once preached, on 
one of his tours of Episcopal visitation to the Eastern 
States, but not with satisfaction to himself; for he com- 
plains of the incommodiousness of the room within, and 
the disturbance of " the Jack tars and boys " without. 
But yet, even in this obscure and humble temple, not 
only Asbury and Lee, but also such men as Geo. Picker- 
ing, Ezekiel Cooper, John Hill, and others whose hon- 
ored names are now conspicuous in the annals of Ameri- 
can Methodism, held forth the Word of Life to the 
perishing. 
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Finally, Aug.' 28th, 1795, the comei>stone of the first 
Methodist church in Boston was laid, amid the rejoicings 
of the few and humble friends of the cause. This 
house, which was of wood, 36 by 46 feet in dimensions, 
and two stories high, with galleries, was situated in 
Methodist Alley, now Hanover Avenue, a most obscure 
place in the north part of the town. Forty members 
only are reported as in society at this time. The Kev. 
John Harper, an Irishman, who had formerly been a 
Wesleyan missionary in the West Indies, and who, in 
company with the Eev. Mr. Kingston, also a missionary, 
had lately arrived in New London, for the recovery of 
their health, which had seriously suffered in that tropi- 
cal climate, was the pastor of the church at this time. 
They were both present at the little Conference which 
was held in New London the preceding month, by whose 
members they were most cordially and hospitably re- 
ceived, and from which Mr. Harper had taken this ap- 
pointment. He was the father of the late Chancellor 
Harper, of South Carolina, in which State he subse- 
quently located, and settled. His honored name is in- 
separably associated with the annals of Methodism in 
the Palmetto State, as well as in New England and in 
the West Indies. 

The house went up slowly, but was finally dedicated, 
amid the thanksgivings and grateful tears of the infant 
church, by the Rev. George Pickering, on the 15th of 
May, 1796, by a sermon founded upon Hag. ii. 19, — 
" From this day I will bless you." Those who knew 
the man, may well suppose what the sermon was, upon 
this occasion. The text was eminently prophetic. But 
even now, the house was but partially finished, and un- 
comfortably furnished, and many debts embarrassed it ; 
and it was not until 1800 that it could be said to be! 
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completed * The present splendid accommodations of 
this church contrast strangely with its humble accom- 
modations at this period; and why, therefore, should 
men " despise the day of small things ? " 

Several of the residents of the town, also, kindly as- 
sisted in this enterprise, among whom was the opulent 
widow of the late Gov. Bowdoin, then residing at the 
" Mansion House," in Milk street. She had a brother in 
England, who was a Methodist, and a personal friend of 
Mr. Wesley, in consequence of which she felt a lively 
interest in the infant society, very politely received the 
applicants on the occasion, Joseph Snelling and Elijah 
Lewis, and wished them prosperity. 

Mr. Harper, also, formed an agreeable acquaintance 
with the Kev. John Murray, who, as before said, had 
once resided in Ireland, where he had been a member 
of a Wesleyan society; and which soon grew into a 
personal attachment. Mr. Murray, therefore, generously 
offered him the use of his house, in which to preach a 
sermon in behalf of the new church ; and in giving out 
the appointment, he said to his people : " My Father's 
children are coming here this evening. I wish all to 
attend. And be sure that your pockets are not empty." 
Mr. Murray participated in the exercises of the occa- 
sion. " We had a crowded house, and a liberal contri- 
bution," says one who was present, and who was one of 
the Board of Trustees of the little church.f 

Lee, also, with his characteristic zeal and devotion to 
the interests of the cause, begged money for them in 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, on the eastern shore 
of Maryland, and in the State of Delaware, — in all, to 
the amount of about $520. This was, indeed, but a 

* Stevens' Memorials of Methodism in New England, 
t Rev. Joseph Snelling. See his Life, p. 21. 
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small sum in itself; but as great and small are relative 
terms, it was wealth to them, in their poverty and fee- 
bleness. It is worthy of notice, in passing, that, when 
the society vacated this house for their more spacious 
and elegant edifice in North Bennet street in 1829, and 
the Boston Port Society — of which the late Mr. William 
True, father of Dr. True of the Wesleyan University, 
was one of the earliest and most prominent members — 
purchased it for a Seamen's Bethel, and placed the Kev. 
E. T. Taylor in it, as chaplain, they sent him down into 
the same cities, to beg money to pay for it. Thus the 
South twice contributed to pay for that house. I re- 
member being present at the anniversary of the Port 
Society, held in Dr. Channing's Church in Federal street 
on a cold night in January, 1832, when this fact was 
mentioned ; and of hearing two intelligent and respect- 
able looking gentlemen, who sat near me, express their 
surprise — and, as I thought, not unmixed with mortifi- 
cation — that Boston should be indebted to Baltimore, 
even, for money to assist in paying for one of its houses 
of worship ! It was at this meeting, and which was not 
a large one, that that immense and enthusiastic interest 
in behalf of Mr. Taylor and his important enterprise 
was excited in the public mind, and which immediately 
resulted in the erection of the present commodious 
Bethel in North Square ; and which interest, both in the 
man and his good work, has never flagged to this day, 
— a period of twenty-seven years. " May his shadow 
never grow less," and his work never decrease ! 

Of the subsequent history of Methodism in Boston, 
it is not my purpose to speak. Suffice it to say, that its 
present force consists of ten churches, with a member- 
ship of 2,500. It is also proper to say, that all the 
flourishing Methodist churches in the vicinity — as those 
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of Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Eoxbury, and Dar- 
chester — arose out of the churches in the city. To 
God be all the glory. Amen. 

As Boston is the political capital of the leading State 
in New England, and the commercial metropolis of the 
whole, so Boston Methodism is inseparably connected 
with the rise and progress of Methodism in all the New 
England States, and, for more than half a century es- 
pecially, has ever exerted a powerful influence upon its 
character and destiny ; and a notice of the whole, there- 
fore, will not be considered out of place upon this oc- 
casion. 

There are now within its bounds six entire annual 
Conferences, — 

Having a membership of . . 81,000 

Vermont and Massachusetts west of 
the Green Mountains, and Con- 
necticut west of the River, belong 
to the Troy, New York, and New 
York East Conferences, which 
have their centres out of New 
England, and which portions have 
a membership of . . . 22,000 

Making an aggregate of . . 103,000 

Travelling preachers, by estimate . 885 
Churches, i. e.^ houses of worship . 730 
Parsonages 290 

The value of this church prop- 
erty is $2,828,000* 



4F This gives a population of 400,000 dependent upon us for religions culture, and 
which is equal to the whole State of Connecticut, and which mjikcs us the second de- 
nomination in New England in numerical strength, and the first in progress. And all 
thid has been done in less than seventy years. 

1 
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Our educational force is represented by one univer- 
sity, one theological school, two female colleges, and 
eight first-class academies. Our religious periodical lit- 
erature is represented by one able weekly, with 12,000 
subscribers. The reason why we have but one is, that 
we think it far better to have one first-class sheet, with 
12,000 subscribers, than four or five little sheets with 
2,000 or 3,000 only. There is also one able monthly, 
devoted wholly to the subject of Christian holiness, with 
a list of 12,000 more, and which has a circulation 
throughout the United States, the British Provinces, 
and even in England, and w^hich is published by one of 
our ministers. We have also one book-depository, the 
property of the church, located in this city, under the 
charge of J. P. Magee, and which is doing a prosperous 
business. If it is asked, why we have but one depository 
for all New England, I answer, that all the western sec- 
tion of these States does business directly with the Con- 
cern in New York, while the trade of the Boston De- 
pository is confined to the eastern portion ; also the fact 
that the Methodists do not confine their purchases to 
their own Concern. They buy good books wherever 
they can find them. Hence, you go into the library of 
a Methodist preacher, and you find selections culled 
from the catalogues of all the great publishers in the 
land. And these facts are well known to those publish- 
ers themselves, if not to others ; and hence they adver- 
tise largely in Methodist periodicals. Whereas, you 
rarely see a Methodist book advertised in any other 
sheet; and of the 3,500,000 volumes annually issued 
from our press in New York alone, — consisting of com- 
mentaries, books of divinity, sermons, works on biblical 
criticism, biographies, histories, and miscellaneous, and 
some of which are from the first writers of the age, — 
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but few ever find their way into the hands of any out- 
side of our own pale. And hence, the lamentable igno- 
rance — at the display of which we hardly know wheth- 
er, most, to weep or laugh — respecting our doctrines, 
history, and especially our polity, and which is so often 
displayed even by men of education and standing. We 
should feel most heartily ashamed to be as ignorant of 
our neighbors, as our neighbors are ignorant of us. 

But this showing is far from exhibiting the whole of 
New England Methodism. We have sent men and 
money to build up the cause, and to promote the ad- 
vance of Christianity and civilization, especially in the 
great States of the Northwest, and in our rising empire 
on the Pacific coast ; and everywhere, from the lofty 
summits of the AUeghanies to the waves of the Pacific, 
New England Methodists may be found occupying posts 
of usefulness and honor. 

But this, even, is not all, Methodist converts are 
counted by scores in the ministry of other churches, 
and by thousands in their memberships ; and thus the 
leaven of Methodism has been diffused through the en- 
tire mass of the New England churches. Thus, while 
these churches have stoutly repelled our doctrines and 
our usages, by inviting our ministers and members to 
their communion, they have strangely undone their own 
work It was the complaint of Bishop Asbury, fifty 
years ago, that he not only had to furnish men to sup- 
ply his own districts and circuits, but also the pulpits of 
other denominations. Well, if they are content, so are 
we. We thus do our work more thoroughly and com- 
pletely. 

We have also engrafted the revival system upon the 
Puritan churches of New England. Those who suppose 
that the revival system is a part of Puritanism, are 
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greatly mistaken. It has ever been quite foreign to it 
till recently. There were a few revivals during the 
first settlements of the country, and among the first gen- 
eration in New England ; but none again occurred until 
the great awakening of 1740, — a period of a hundred 
years ; and that was mostly through the labors and in- 
fluence of a Methodist, a member of the original Oxford 
Godly Club, and a pupil and friend of the Wesleys. And 
that revival in Massachusetts was put down in a very 
short time, not only by the influence of the press and 
the pulpit, but also by the exercise of church discipline ; 
and in Connecticut it was put down by the strong arm 
of the law. Even the learned and saintly Edwards, 
under whose labors the work had commenced at North- 
ampton, after ten long years of persecution and strife 
with his people, was driven from them, with a large and 
dependent family ; and there not being a church in New 
England that would invite him to its pastorate, nor a 
college that would invite him to the vacant chair of a 
professorship, this ablest mind and most profound 
thinker whom New England ever produced, and of 
whom she can boast, was compelled, in his declining 
age, to take refuge among the frontier settlers and 
Stockbridge Indians, upon the western borders of civili- 
zation, where, in the midst of poverty and obscurity, he 
produced those works which have alike made both him 
and New England theology, immortal 

Revivals a part of the system of New England Con- 
gregationalism — indeed ! So think the verdant ones. 
But if anyone wishes to be informed upon this subject, 
which I have not time to discuss upon this occasion, let 
him read Hodge's " Constitutional History of the Pres- 
byterian Church," Tracy's "Great Awakening," and, 
above all, the sad and mournful story of " The Life of 
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Jonathan Edwards" by Dr. Dwight, and I think that 
this man will stand corrected in this opinion. The same 
remarks, also, may be made respecting the great revival 
in Kentucky in 1799, and the years following. The 
Presbyterians of the West proved themselves as utterly 
incapable of conducting that great work to a happy and 
successful issue as did the Puritans of New England 
tsixty years before, and thus ran it into the ground in 
like manner. 

The revival system, which has so blessed the Ameri- 
can churches for the past sixty years, and which now 
especially pervades the land with its blessed influence, 
and is assuming increasing importance every day, is the 
product of Methodism alone ; and which, after a long 
and desperate struggle, it has forced upon the churches 
holding to evangelical doctrines, and which are alone 
capable of it. And for this we give glory to our com- 
mon and divine Master, and in our great work " thank 
God and take courage.** 
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BOSTOir AS A CENTRE OF CHRIS- 
^ TIAir WOBK 



Outlines of Denoiiiiuational Efforts. 



THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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Thorp arr cmiiiarativc'ly few who an» faniiliiir 
with the Jnulti|>lu'it.v of diaiiiiels whidi havo Iweii 
toimcd b.r the Christ hiii jx^opU' of this city for thi* 
extension c-f liie PrtUpstarti faith, luich (h'nomina. 
tiiiAal hraiu^i of tls< family- «>f ( -hiistiaii worlccrs is 
orj-Anizcil wFih nnn"i or less xin^thod and i'flU'irin'y 
for th(» i)i-oiiiulj;aiioriof jjood Jiiomls and thf divinr 
inithjj on wliji'h thoy dojK'nd. Now clmrrhos arc 
frcciuontly spiinjjing i.^) a** the result of the (luii't 
worki/2;j of or^nized »*1T(.»I1 apjiUi'd in the dir«'c- 
tion ot concont/aU'd rf"<ults. In order to afford a 
bilpf outlino of tho activ-ity of the several d<'noni- 
inntions represeiited in Boston it is the piirix)?M? of 
the^e ariieles to bri<'fly note tho varioiLs societies 
connectet*. with (wh denomination centr«'ing in 
the city, YxLt more especially those of a hx'al na- 
ture, and whose imtQediate results couk* under the 
daily observation oJf those wiio are interested in 
the moral aad spiiitual wclfiU'e of tlie city. 

THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The first outUne which comes to our notion is 
tliat of the groat churdi whose, mtjthodical system 
of work has given it a name. One of tlie key-notes 
of its Buccess in church extension and g:osi)el evait- 
gelization was recently struck by one of its enter- 
prising Bishops, who exhorted the church mem- 
bers to *'Talte business int^j religion. It is well 
for us to study the laws of finance as they effect 
the church, for the church is building uiK>n all 
solid foimdations." 

riENEBAL METHODIST OIWANIZATIOXS. 

In the first place it may not 1m^ amiss to speak of 
the various societies of the church as a whole 
which are under the direction of the General Con- 
ference. 

The Missionary and Bible Society of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church was organized at Xew York 
•April 5, 1819, with Bishop McKendree as Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Laban Clark was constituted its first 
life member by the imyment of $20. In 1S24 the 
word " Bible" was stricken from its title. The 
contributions for tlie year 1872 amounted to 
$661,056 60, and the income of the society from 
idl sources since its organization has been $10,- 
486,190 10. The New England Conference has an 
auxiliary organization for the collection of funds, 
and the contributions of the Boston churches last 
rear for this purpose were .$6471 17. 

There is a General Tract Society, with its head- 
quarters also at New York, to which the Confer- 
ence has an auxiliary, and to which the Boston 
churches contributed $127 65. 

The Sabbath School Union has its headquarters 
at New York, and it received $108 07 aid from the 
Boston churches last year. 

The Freedmen's Aid Society was organized at 
Cincinnati in 1866 for the purpose of the introduc- 
tion of the New England system of education into 
the Sontli. It has sustained a yearly average of 
eighty Christian teachers and taught the elemen- 
tary branches of education to over 40,000 puijiLs; 
the society has aided in the establishment and sup- 
port of the following institutions: 

Central Tennessee College, Na3h^dlle, Tenn.; 

Shaw University, Holly Springs, Miss.; Claflin 

University and Baker Institute, Orangeburg, S. 

C; CJark University and Clark Theological Semi- 

naiy, Atlanta, Ga.; Normal School, Rome, Ga.; \ 



Haven Normal School, Waynesboro*, Ga.; Bald- 
win Seminary, Baldwin, La. ; New Orleans Uni- 
versity and Thompson Biblical Institute, New Oi^ 
loans; Union Normal School, New Orleans, La.; 
Rust Biblical and Normal Institute, Huntsville, 
Ala.; Richmond Normal School, Richmond, Va.; 
CcnUtnary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md.; Tex- 
as Training School, Austin, Texas; Wiley Unlver^ 
sity, Marshall, Texas; Cookman Institute, Jack- 
sonsonville, Ha. 

And in addition to the above institutions of a 
higher grade, it Ims aided in the support of about 
forty common schools established in fiivorable 
places, one or more being located in nearly every 
Southern State. 

Thi-ee himdrcni and seventy thousand two hua- 
dred and forty-three dollars have been raised and 
exi)ontled by this Society in educational work in 
the South, and about one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars have been permanently invested 
in school propeity. The contributions of the Bos- 
ton churches last year to this work amounted to 
$216 86. 

The Board of Church Extension lias its head- 
([uartei-s at Philadelphia. It was formerly a so- 
ciety, but on the Introduction of lay delegations 
into the governing body of the church, in order 
to the more perfect organization of the be- 
nevolent work of the church, at the General 
Conference of 1872, in common with several other 
benevolent societies which had not hitherto 
been under the direct control of that Wtyj it 
was phiced under the full control of the General 
Conference. The S(x;icty has been organized seven 
yrai-s, and in that ]x*riod it has received and dis- 
bursed, in round numbers, $580,000, of which 
8156,000 has been on account of the Loan Fund, 
used only by loans. The reTciainder was chiefly 
from collections in the churches, and has been 
used, after imying the exiHjnses of administration, 
in aid of churches by actual gifts. With this the 
Boiird has aided 925 churches, scattered through- 
out all the States and nearly all the Territories. 
Its receipts and disbursements by donations and 
loans, for the year 1872, were $127,980 88. With 
this, one hundred and forty-five churches were 
aided by donations, and fifty-seven by loans. 
These churches were distributed through thirty- 
seven different States and Territories. The con- 
tiibutions of the Boston churches were $288 29. 
The churches of the denomination in tliis dty con- 
tributed $100 86 to the American Bible Society, 
and the collections for the Bishops amounted to 
$222 43. 

ORGAHriZATIONS LIMITED TO NEW ENGLAITD. 

Tliere are seventy-six annual conferences in this 
coimtry represented in the quadrennial sessions of 
the General Conference, and the New England 
Conference formerly covering the territory in- 
dicated by its name, now has its boundary lines 
entii'cly within the State of Massachusetts. It 
does not, however, embrace the whole State, as all 
that ]x>rtion northeast of the Merrimack river be- 
longs to the New Hampshire Conference, a portion 
of the State alsD belongs to the Providence Con- 
ference, and it does not include the extreme west- 
ern portion of the State. It comprises the Boston, 
Lynn, Worcester and Springfield districts, and the 
churches in the city of Boston comprise over one 
half of the Boston district. 

Tlie New England Education Society, as it 
name indicates, it a local organization in . the 
New England Conference. It was established 
17 years ago for the purpose of aiding yoang men in 
the preparation for the ministry. It has receiyed 
in tliat time $22,864 69 and aided 172 beneficiaries— 
I an«vcTag^oi1^1%'3i%\ to «&cIl beneficiary. Sixty 
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Iseneficiaries were aided in 1872, by $8981 88 con- 
tributed from the New England ChnicheB, of which 
Boston fnmiahed $212 92. This Society was char- 
tered by the Legishitiire of Massachusetts in 1865, 
and ite officers are Boston men. 

The Church Aid Sodety of the Conference 
is an executive organization which outlines 
the work of appeals to the churches for the 
aid of weak churches. If there are several 
churches needing aid, it is the province of this so- 
ciety to assign to each needy society certain 
churches to which they may appeal for aid. It is 
controlled by a board of the clei-gy and the laity, 
and the contributions of the Boston churches in 
this direction last year were $1051 08. 

The Preachers' Aid Society is also a local feature 
of the Conference, and collects funds for the sup- 
port of superannuated clergymen and the widows 
and children of those deceased. The amount col- 
lected for its benefit in the Conference in 1872 was 
$6060 88, and of this amount $1895 08 was from 
the Boston churches. 

The Trustees of the New England Conference 
are a corporate body, for the purpase of holding in 
trust bequests, the income from which is to bo ap. 
propriated for some specific object. 

THE HEADQUARTERS IN BOSTON. 

Boston is not the best locality to select for a 
comparative showing of the strength of the ^leth- 
odLst Church, for in other large cities, like Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, Cincinnati and Chicago, it is 
in pohit of numbers nearly or quite the leading 
faith. The churches of Boston are included in the 
Boston District of the New England Conference. 
According to the statistics presented to the New 
Enghind Conference at its session last April, there 
are eighteen churches in the city (not ineludiiig the 
territory' recently aciiuired by annexation). Tlie 
total membership, in round numbrtrs, was 40o0, 
and there were 400 probationers. The valuation 
of church property was about $800,000, or im aver- 
age of §200 to oaci member. The denomination 
is now supplied with ample central headquarters in 
this city at the fine Wesleyan Buildmg on Bromfield 
street. ' This is owned by the Boston Wesleyan 
Aspociation, a body of gentlemen associated pri 
marily for the publication of Zlon's Hcrahl, Over 
fifty years ago a few zealous members of the chureh 
wholuid long seen the necessity for a denomina- 
tional organ in New Enghmd commenced the pub- 
lication of the HeralO, with the agi-eement that 
whatever profits arose from the enterprise should 
be devoted to a charitable purpose. They subse- 
quently obtained an act of incorporation with a 
small capital. Subsequently the great need of 
centralized headquarters for the various interests 
of the church in the city was keenly felt, and with 
a capital increased to S500,000 by an act of the 

1 Legislature of 1854 and 1869, they purchased the 
old Bromfield House with 10,000 feet of land for 
tl60,000 and immediately commenced the erection 
of the Wesleyan Building, which, was completed 

I and occupied In June, 1870, and the in'opcrty 
I is now valued at $300,0000. The profits 
of the Herald were at first givim i<x the 
support of superaHDimted clergymen, but i» lat- 
ter years they have been mainly alworbed by the jlm- 
provements in the paper, some of which entailcil a 
loss to the Association, Quite a large proportion 
of the cost of the buildfng still remains on mort- 
gage, and the rentals arc sufficieirt to meet the in- 
terest and taxes and leave a surplus toward the 
funding of the indebtedness^ The New Enj^land 
branch of the great Methodist Book Concern hjis 
its hcadcfnarters, under tl>e cai-e of ^Ir. Jam«« P. 
Mngee, on the fir»t fioor. The sales of tlus bramh 
labtyear were $84,000, and their spacious romw 



form a soit of gcMral rehdcz;\'Ous for the dergy of 
the vicinity when in the city. The office of Ziom^s 
Herald and the sawjtum of ftsable editor. Rev. 
Bradford K. Pierce, D. D., is (m the second floor, 
with an office for the assistant c^tor and the eooK 
posing rooms on tlie third floor. The office of the 
Woman's Foreign Mi!!«iion Society is also on this 
floor. ThLs is oro of tlje most prosperous branclie* 
of the ehurch nUssion work, and one of the most 
rapid and recent growth. It first orli^bnated in this 
city, but now there are similar societies iu other 
cities, aQ in reaUty auxiliary to the General Mis- 
sionary Society of the Church. It baa somethuig' 
like a score of female missionaries in the fiedd, and- 
was aided $662 88 by the Boston churches In 
1872. Wesleyan Hall, on the second fioor, seats 
some four or five hundred persons, and has an 
anjple and well f umished committee room adjoiur 
ing. It supplies an, attractive phice for the 
various social, business and other meeting?- of the 
Boston soeieries. 

It is occupied every Monday forenoon with the 
well known "Preacliers' meeting" of the clergy 
of Boston and vicinity, who come together for 
mutual sympathy and conference after the Sunday 
labors are over. This gathering originated many 
years ago, and until the erection of the Wesleyan 
Building its meetings were held in one of the 
room** of the Book Concern on Comhill. Now its 
meetings are very fully attended, and the hall is 
of ten crowded to list(^n to the discussions relative 
to the locality of the " future home of the Saints." 
The "Social Union," a layman^ s organization, 
also holds monthly meetings, at wliich suppers are 
provided in this hall. It was commenced some five 
or six years ago, and has proved a most valuable 
auxiliary in binding the churches more strong 
together by the ties of social fratermty and spirit- 
uality. It is composed of.laymc^n, who pay an 
annual assessment for its support, and the dergy 
are invited guests. The ladies are also invited t» 
the festival once in every two or three months. 

The upper floor of the building is occupied with 
the theological department of Boston University. 
This promises to become one of the i)ermanent 1st- 
stitutions of learning, and adopts progressive and 
exi>ansive ideas. The theological school, now in 
its twentj'-seventli year, was made a part of the 
, University in 1871, and the accommodattona In- ] 
' elude dining and sleeping rooms as well as the j 
usual recitation rooms. The University was in- i 
cori)orated hi 18G9- The schools of law and (»&- 
tory and the college of the liberal arts have been 
recently located at No. 20 Beacon street, the c<d- 
lege of music, the first of its kind in America,*Jis 
at Music Hall, and the school of medicine was 
opened on the 5th of November, at the College on 
East Concord street, llie Conference Seminary at 
East Green widi, K. I., has been connected with 
the University as a preparatory department. 

THE CITY MISSION AND CHQRCH EXTENSION 
WORK. 

The first Methodist City Missionary in Boston 
was the Kev. Samuel Kelly, appointed seven ye^urs 
ago, aud from a small and exjmparatively recent 
iR'ginning the work in tliis direction has grown to 
one of great results under the most systematic 
management.. The "Boston Sunday School and 
Missionary Society of the MethocUst Episcopal 
Church " was chartere<l in 1869, having for its 
object " to extend the Kingdom of Christ in this 
city and vicinity by establishing Sunday schools, 
building chapels, sustaining regular religions ser- 
vices, circulating Chiistian literature, and in other 
practical ways." Tlie first year it was voted to 
raise $8000 and employ a missionary, and tlie next 
year four flourishing schools were reported, three 
of them \TV TMJW c3[UKQ^. 'YXsfc^kis^ . ^^j^'n^ ^k* Vsbbbs 



was for three years the miflsionary of the Society, 
and he was sucoeeded hy the Rev. George P. Wil- 
Eon, whose death a few months ago devolved the 
duty upon the Rev. Dr. Ciork, the Presiding Elder 
of the Boston Pwtrict, who now has charge df the 
work. Early in the present year the scope of the 
Society was culHrged, its name changeil to the 
** Boston Missionary and Church Extension Socie- 
ty," and its object stated, to carry the moan."* of 
grace to the neglected and destitute portions of 
our x>opulation, by establishing and aiding Meth- 
odist Episcopal churches, and by all other appro- 
priate methods for advancing the cause of Ohnst. 
Its membership consists of the officers and teach- 
ers of the Simday Schools, the (Quarterly ConfiT- 
ences and jwistors of tin* ISlctluxlist Ei)isc«)pHl 
CLui-chcs' ?^ Boston and vicinity, and the presiding 
eklers of the New Engiauti iind !*i"OYidQnco Con- 
ferences. 

The plan of work is to hire a hall or room 
in available localiti(»s, and establish Mission 
Sunday School'* wwh^i the direct supeiTisiou 
of the missionary, aided by a band of devoted 
Christian workers, who voluntecjr their servic(;s 
subject to his call. From this as a fomida- 
tion, follow prayer and class meetings, then a 
mission and finally a church is formed, and thus 
the Sunday School leads to church organization 
and cliapel building. If, as is usually the case, 
the young church has not the means to i)rovide a 
suitable and attractive place of worship, tho Build- 
ing Committee of the Society steps in to their aid. 
It 18 composed of shrewd, practical business men, 
and they usually secure an eligible lot on favorabhi 
terms and erect a church, drawing what aid they 
can from the young church itself. ^Vhile as a 
society a henvy biuthen is borne in this way, a 
large share of responsibility is also taken by the 
individual members of the committee, who borrow 
the money and guarantee the interest until such 
'. time as the new enterprise has gained sufflcient 
; strength to assume the burthen. The amoimt 
of work accomplished in this direction is astonish- 
ing to a person who is not familiar with this work 
of local church extension. The society had under 
*• consideration the past year twenty-two church en- 
-' terprises in various stages of development, from 
the mission visits from house to house to gather a 
Sunday School, to the congregation in some pleas- 
ant church, whose responsibilities thoy were about 
to assume as their home. Some half dozen new 
churches have been organized under the direct in- 
fluence of the society during the past year in the 
city and vicinity, and at the last annual report five 
other mission schools were mentioned, and since 
that time some seven or eight other new fields of 
promise have been developed, and the preliminary 
work is being done in still other localities. Some 
of these are outside of the city. For instance, the 
work is being developed at West Quincy, and work 
has just been commenced on a new church for the 
organization at Wollaston Rights, which has here- 
tofore held its meetings in private houses. These 
mission workers in various fields conduct upward 
of tliirty religious services weekly, and the city 
pastors as well as the local preachers, and especially 
the students of Boston University and the praying 
bands of the city and vicinity, give their services 
for this work. The President keeps a list of 
those who are willing to work in this way, and 
at the commencement of the "month prepares a 
schedule of the several Sabbath services at the dif- 
ferent missions and selects available persons to 
conduct them. ITie whole matter is arranged with 
the reigolarity of clock-work, and the system which 
pervadeB the whole work of this Society is due in 
s Jai^e degree to the originality of its President, 
J?r, Eben Tourjee, who gives bia time, thought: 



and money freely to the work. His energy and 
enterprise is supplemented by perfect faith in the 
success of every Christian work in which he en- 
gjiges, and his spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion 
to^good works has come under general notice in his 
pt^rsonal and pecuniary aid to the Boston North 
End Mission, of which he is also the President. 

The receipts of the Society last year were up- 
ward of $12,C00, and the mission churches and 
Sunday Schools themselves contributed S3175 88. 
One of the features of the Society is the creation 
of a loan fund, to be kept perpetually and used as 
collateral to enable churches and societies to bor- 
row money to save their property or build chapels, 
and who will in a few years return the loan. Such 
is in outline the work of this Society, which is 
rapiiUy increasing from year to year. 

It may be said that the limits of this Society at 
present include all of the New Hampshire Confei- 
ence which lies in Massachusetts and all of the 
New Engliind and Providence Conference's. 

SYSTEMATIC CHURCH WORK. 

In order to secure a uniform plan of work in all 
the churches and to render the whole talent of the 
church available without interruption fi-om the 
change of pastors, a simple and inexpensive plan of 
ci r;- iilars and cards has been rcn^ntly devised. In or- 
der to thoroughly classify the membership into var 
rious departments of Cliristian work and thereby 
increase their efficiency, circulars are prepared for 
llui pastor to send to each member of tlie church, 
and on which they are requested to designate what 
particular department of the work of the church 
they are wiJling to perform and how much time 
they can devote to it. The pastor keeps a record 
book for the classification of the replies to thes 
circulars, and when any particular work is de- 
sired, like visitation for reUgious counsel, the 
pastor sends a card to some member who has sig- 
nified his or her readiness to attend to such ser* 
vice, and after attending to the duty the member 
letums the card to the pastor with the result of 
the interview endorsed thereon. Members are 
also requested to flU blanks provided for the pur- 
ix)3e v^fith infonuatlou which tbe pastor ought to 

' have concerning cases of sickness, penitence, be- 
reavement, new-comers, change of residence, per- 
1 manent removals, etc., and hand to the pastor. 

Similar blanks are also provided for the use of 
' superintendents and chiss leaders. If a member i* 
absent from church or Sunday School he receives 
a note from the pastor kindly inquiring the cause, 
and so on in all the details of the work the ut- 
most care is taken to provide for the most system- 
atic ^ isitation and spiiitual care of tlie membera of 
ihe coauregatSon. Another phxn reccjiitly adopted, 
for increasing ^he intwest in the chui'chca and 
. stAmulat'tng revivals is th(^ provision foi' weekly 
m»-etrngs for orse month in certmu localities. A 
list of the one <«• two hundred peraons who >vill 
volunt(HT for thi.-j kind of work is kept by the 
I'rcsident of the Missiomsry Society, whowmfcs a 
listof half adozeit or mwe places which it is 
(Icemeil advitjable to visit jn this manner for a 
month on a postal card and sends it to the entire 
list of volunteers. They place a check opiiosite 
such meetings as they can attend and return it to 
the missionary. The next month tlte Iwt of lo(»h- 
ties is cliange'd and new assigoments niajle, and so 
on. Tlds plan was aclopted only a little o\'er a 
month ago^ and thus far it lias woHced admiraWy, 
and ample assistance has been affw.;dedforall of 
the meetings. Such m outline is a sketch <^ the 
systematic revival of the missionary siJiritinthft 
aietliodist Church in the city and vkinity, which ia 
producing frnitful results. 
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